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WHO RIDETH ALONE. 


AutTHoR’s Norte. 


Tous abruptly ends the autobiography of Major Henri de 
Beaujolais—which he began long after leaving the Great Oasis 
and the society of the Emir el Hamel el Kebir and his Vizier. 

The abrupt ending of his literary labours, at the point of so 
dramatic a crisis in his affairs, was not due to his skill as a cunning 
writer, so much as to the skill of a Riffian tribesman as a cunning 
sniper. 

Major de Beaujolais, being guilty of the rashness of writing in 
a tent, by the light of a lamp, paid the penalty, and the said 
tribesman’s bullet found its billet in his wrist-watch and arm, 
distributing the works of the former throughout the latter, and 
rendering him incapable of wielding either pen or sword for a con- 
siderable period. . . . 

It happens, however, that the compiler of this book is in a 
position to augment the memoirs of his friend, whom he has called 
Henri de Beaujolais, and to shed some light upon the puzzling 
situation. Paradoxically, the light came from dark places—the 
hearts and mouths of two Bad Men. Their wicked lips completed 
the story, and it is hereinafter set forth. 

It is the story of how, at the very height of melodrama, the 
tragic mask is dropped and comedy peeps out in the persons of 
the Emir el Hamel el Kebir and his Vizier—no Arabs indeed, but 
those same hard-bitten American troopers, Hank and Bud, whom 
de Beaujolais himself, that day at Zinderneuf, years before, had 
sent off on a message of life and death, but who had seized the 
opportunity to desert from the discipline of the tyrannous Legion. 

For reasons of space it is at present necessary to omit the 
chapters that tell how, lost in the Sahara, they were saved and rose 
to poweramongthe Arabs. The story takes up the thread of things 
at the Great Oasis and the startling apparition of their former 
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captain, re-telling his adventures from the mock-sheikhs’ point of 
view and in the spirit of American humour—as it were the great 
bluff of accomplished poker-players, with life and death and love 
and strangest of strange recognitions in the hazard of the game. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A VOICE FROM THE PAST 


Ir was the prudent custom of the Emir el Hamel el Kebir and his 
Vizier, the Sheikh el Habibka, to sit apart from all men, that they 
might converse of high matters of state in the completest privacy. 
This they did upon a rug-strewn carpet, above which a roof-canopy 
of felt was supported by four poles. At the corners of an imaginary 
square four Soudanese sentries, a hundred yards each from the other 
and from their lords, watched that no man approached without 
invitation. . . . To them, seated thus one evening, there came the 
Emir’s faithful body-servant, R’Orab the Crow, escorting the aged 
but tough and enduring chief of the scouts who formed the 
Intelligence Department of the Emir. The two men prostrated 
themselves, salaaming reverently. 

‘Speak,’ said the Emir. 

‘Lord Shereef, thy servant, Yakoub-who-goes-without-water, 
hath news for thine ear,’ announced El R’Orab. 

‘Speak,’ said the Emir to the ancient. 

‘Lord Kalipha, a small caravan comes. Its leaders are strange 
men. One is an Egyptian or an Arab from Egypt. He is of the 
great Al Azhar Zaouia of Cairo. The other speaks and dresses as 
the Bedouin, but his ways are strange. . . . The two speak together 
in a foreign tongue. They seized me and made me their guide ’“— 
the old man grinned toothlessly—‘ and I slept against the wall of 
their tent for warmth and shelter from the wind—but their talk was 
in a strange tongue. They have much money and their servants 
are faithful. Their hired camel-men could not tellme much. They 
were engaged at Siwah and have come by way of Holy Kufra. 
They think it possible that the chief leader is a Rouwmi, but he carries 
papers that great Sheikhs, Emirs, Kaliphas, Shereefs and Rulers kiss 
and place against their foreheads and their hearts. . . . It is said 
that much honour was shown them at Siwa and also at Holy Kufra 
by the Lord of the Senussi. . . . I left them at the last water-hole, 
escaping by night upon my fast camel... .’ 


Three days later two heavily bearded strangers sat and talked 
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long and eloquently with the Emir el Hamel el Kebir and his Vizier. 
Most of the talking was done by a curious hybrid product of modern 
civilisation who had been a student of the great Al Azhar University 
at Cairo, and of the Paris Sorbonne as well. He had been an em- 
ployee of the Bureau Arabe and had sojourned in Algiers. He had 
resigned his post and visited Constantinople, departing thence for 
Baghdad. The wanderlust or some other lust had then taken him 
to Europe once more. All that he said was confirmed in terse speech 
by his master, a man whom the Emir and his Vizier studied more 
carefully than they did the voluble cosmopolitan Arab-Egyptian. 
And what he said was of deep interest—a thrilling and intriguing 
story.... 

He told these simple desert chieftains of a Great Rowm: King of 
Kings, one clad in shining armour, who had long since been moved 
by Allah, in a dream, to see the error of his ways and to embrace 
the True Faith. . . . So great was he that the very Father of the 
Faithful himself had called him Brother and had invited him to 
Stamboul that he might embrace him. . . . So great was he that, 
once upon a time, the very walls of the Holy City of Jerusalem 
were thrown down that he might enter, when he went there on 
pilgrimage, using no common gate trodden by the feet of common 
men. 

The simple devout chieftains, much impressed, were too deeply 
enthralled to talk—until the Emir, stroking his beard, sought 
enlightenment as to what all this had to do with him. He 
received it. 

Stirred by the knowledge that there is no God but God and that 
Mahomet is his Prophet, and shocked by the sight of Islam groaning 
in bondage—yea, beneath the heel of the Franzawi Roum here in 
Africa, this mighty King of Kings was about to urge his Brother, 
the Father of the Faithful, in Stamboul, to preach a jehad, a Holy 
War, for the overthrow of all oppressors of Islam throughout the 
world—and especially in Morocco, Algiers, Tunisia and the countries 
adjacent... . 

And to all great Chieftains, Emirs, Sheikhs, Kaliphas, Shereefs, 
Rulers, and leaders of Tribal Confederations, he was sending word 
to be prepared for the Great Day of Islam, the Day of the creation 
of the Pan-Islamic State in Africa, and the utter overthrow and 
extermination of the Roum... . Already the greatest Islamic 
power in Africa, the Senussi, were pledged to obey orders from 
Stamboul, and it was hoped and believed that the Emir el Hamel 
el Kebir would attack the French when the Senussi attacked 
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4 WHO RIDETH ALONE. 





the English in Egypt. .. . Meanwhile—gifts, arms, money, 
promises. .. . 

This first audience being concluded, and orders having been 
given for the pitching of a camp for the strangers’ caravan, the 
Emir el Hamel el Kebir and the Sheikh el Habibka el Wazir stared 
long and thoughtfully into each other's faces. 

‘D’you place him, Bud ? ’ asked the Emir. 

‘Search me, Hank Sheikh,’ replied the Vizier, ‘ but I cert’nly 
seen him before. . . . He’s got me guessin’ and he’s got me rattled. 
. . » There’s a catch in it somewhere. . . . I’m real uneasy. . . .” 

The Emir smiled ; a slow and thoughtful smile indeed. 

‘ He’s going to be a whole heap uneasier than you are, Buddy 
boy. . . . Remember a sure-enough real thug, way back at Tokotu 
when we was in the Legion? . . . Came to us at Douargala with 
a draft from the Saida depot. The boys allowed it was him, and 
him alone, started that big Saida mutiny, though it was never 


brought home to him. . . . Same game at Tokotu. . . . Always 
had plenty of money and spent it on gettin’ popular. . . . Reg’lar 
professional mutineer and trouble-brewer . . . a spell-binder—and 
a real brave man. . . . Get him?’ 

* Nope.’ 


“ He had been in the French Cavalry, he said, and got jailed for 
mutinying there too, and later he joined the Legion to carry on the 
good work. . . . He was on that march with us from Tokotu to 
Zinderneuf—the place those two bright boys burnt out and killed 
old Lejaune—and Old Man Bojolly shot this guy with his empty 
revolver, and then put him under arrest—for refusing to obey 
orders. . . . He tried to work up a mutiny again that time, and he 
very nearly...” 

* Rastignac !’ cried the Vizier, and smote his thigh. ‘ Rastignac 
the Mutineer! Good for you, Hank Sheikh. . . . That’s the guy! 
I knew I knowed him, the moment I set eyes on him. . . . Had too 
many drinks out of the old crook not to know him. . . . Used to 
wear a pointed beard and big moustache waxed up like you would 
stick corks on the ends for safety.’ 

‘You said it, Bud. It’s Old Man Rastignac. And what in hell 
is the stiff doing in this outfit, I want to know. Last we saw of 
him he was for General Court Martial and the Penal Battalion.’ 

‘Doin’? LEarnin’ some dirty money again, I s’pose. From 
the same purse too, I guess. . . . What’ll we do with him, Hank ? ’ 

‘Teach him poker, Son, and get all he’s got. . . . Think he 
reckernised us any ?’” 
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‘Not on your life. I watched him mighty careful. We was 
clean shaven, those days, and he wore a hairy face. . . . That’s why 
we seemed to know himand hedidn’t knowus. . . . You lookmore 
like an ole goat in a bush than a soldier, behind that flowin’ door-mat 
of whiskers. .. . “ Hank!” Huh! Sure—a Hank of Hair... . 
Gee!’ 

‘ And you, Buddy Bashaw, you look just eggsactly like a monkey 
in a haystack. . . . You ain’t a little Man with a beard on him, 
Son—you’re a Beard with a little man in it. . . .’” 

The two simple desert chieftains eyed each other critically, their 
strong faces impassive, sardonic, hard; their eyes enigmatic, in- 
scrutable, faintly humorous perhaps. . . . 

Sending for one Yussuf Latif Fetata, grandson of the High 
Sheikh, Sidi Dawad Fetata, the Emir bade him bivouac a company 
of the Camel Corps beside the camp of the strangers, for their honour 
and protection, and to protect them so effectually that not a man of 
the caravan left their camp by day or by night. Their camels were 
to be ‘ minded ’ for them in the fondouk, their rifles were to be taken 
from them to be cleaned and also ‘ minded’; and daily they were 
to receive ample rations and water—for that day alone. (No man 
could leave the Great Oasis without swift camels and a good supply 
of food and water.) ‘On my head and my life be it, Sidi,’ salaamed 
young Latif Fetata, and departed to see that the honoured guests 
were also honoured (and strictly guarded) prisoners. . 


But though they could not leave their spacious and comfort- 
able camp, others could enter it—others, that is to say, who had 
authorised business there—and no one dreamed of hindering that 
influential and pious priest, Hadji Abdul Salam, chief imam and 
spiritual head of his Tribe, from paying a ceremonial visit of honour 
to the Emir’s honoured guests. He paid many visits, in fact, which 
were not ceremonial and in the course of which this prophet, who 
was not without honour in his own country, showed that honour 
might not be without profit also. . . . When a certain soldier, one 
Gharibeel Zarrug, a young man who feared and reverenced the 
Hadji, and whom the tongue of malice declared to be the Hadji’s 
sop, was on sentry over the tents of the leaders of the expedition, 
the pious Hadji visited them by night, and much curious and 
interesting conversation ensued. 

After one such heart-to-heart talk, and the departure of Hadji 
Abdul Salam, the Egyptian-Arab, who affected patent-leather 
dancing pumps, silk socks, scent, hair-pomade and other European 
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vices—and who yearned exceedingly for a high stiff collar, frock- 
coat, tarbush and the pavements of Paris—observed to his colleague 
and employer, ‘ Might do worse. . . . He’d be ours, body and soul, 
both for the money and because w we should know too much. 

If he killed this Emir and his jackal, or had them killed, he would be 
the power behind the throne—until he was the throne itself. . 

“Yes. . . . Might do much worse,’ agreed the other man. ‘ ‘He 
would be Regent for this boy that the Emir is nursing—until the 
time came for the boy to die. . . . I don’t like this Emir. . . . He 
says too little and stares too much. . . . He’sa strong ruler, and no 
tool for anybody. . . . And it’s a tool we want here. . . .’ 

“No. I don’t like him either,’ agreed the other, ‘ and he doesn’t 
like us or our proposals, I fancy. I have an idea that the French 
were here before us. Do you think we are in any danger ? ’ 

‘Great danger, I should say,’ rejoined the leader, and smiled 
mockingly at his companion, whose invaluable gifts he knew to be 
rather those of the fox than of the lion. 

‘Then we must get down to real business with the Hadji the 
next time he comes,’ was the reply of the Egyptian-Arab. ‘ We 
shall have deserved well of our masters if we do nothing more here 
than remove the Emir, a potential enemy of great importance. . . .’ 

‘We shall do more than that,’ prophesied the other. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MORE VOICES FROM THE PAST. 


In pride, peace, prosperity, and patience sat the Emir el Hamel upon 
the rugs and cushions of the carpet of his pavilion, a few days later, 
splendidly arrayed, exhaling dignity, benevolence, and lordship. 
Beside him sat his almost equally resplendent Vizier, known to all 
men as the Sheikh el Habibka el Wazir. Between their bearded 
lips were the mouth-pieces of their long-stemmed narghilehs, from 
which they inhaled deep draughts of soothing smoke. A man came 
running, halted, and prostrated himself. 

‘Speak, O El R’Orab the Crow,’ murmured the Emir. 

‘Lord,’ said the man, ‘the leader Marbruk ben Hassan has 
returned, with none missing. He brings three prisoners, two of 
them women. The man prisoner says he comes to the Emir with 
messages from the Rulers of his Tribe.’ 

“Go to the Hadji Abdul Salam and say that the Emir bids him 
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receive these people and offer them hospitality for three days in the 
Guest-tents. “ Are not we all the guests of Allah ?” saith The Book 
. . . When they are rested and refreshed, let him bring the man 
before me. . . . I have spoken.’ 

The Emir and the Vizier sat in silence, their eyes resting on the 
pleasant view before them, a scene beautified by feathery palms, 
green grass and running water, on which rested the benediction of 
the setting sun. . . . Anon men approached, in the midst of whom 
walked a French officer in full uniform. 

The Vizier’s elbow pressed that of the Emir. 

‘Sunday pants of Holy Moses!’ murmured the Vizier. ‘ It’s 
Old Man Bojolly! . . . Run us down at last!’ 

‘Game’s up, Bud,’ murmured the Emir. ‘ This is where we get 
what’s comin’ to us... .” 

And with severe dignity, and calm faces of perhaps more than 
Oriental inscrutability, they received the officer, in open mejliss or 
durbar. 


After the return of the French officer to the Guest-tent, the Emir 
and the Vizier sat cross-legged upon their cushions, and gazed each 
upon the face of the other. 

‘ Well, Hank Sheikh, and what do you know about that ?’ asked 
the Vizier of his Lord. 

‘Our name’s mud,’ replied the Emir. ‘Our monicker’s up. 
. . . Old Man Boje and his “ great and peaceful message!” .. . 
Be more great than peaceful when his troops arrive. . . .’ 

‘ They say they always get you, in the end,’ reflected the Vizier. 
‘I wonder what force he’s brought and where he’s left it ? ’ 

‘ That’s what’s puzzlin’ me, Bud. I allow no desert-column, nor 
camel-corpse, nor squadron of Spahis, nor company of the Legion, 
could have got within three days of here without us knowing it.’ 

‘Sure thing, Son Hank—if a gang of Touareg Bohunks couldn’t, 
French troops couldn’t. . . . I s’pose it is us he’s after ?’ 

‘Who else? ... It cert’nly isn’t this Rastignac guy... . 
Anyhow, we’ll play Sheikhs till Hell pops, and “ see him and raise 
him ” every time, Bud.’ 

‘You’ve said it, Hank. We got better poker-faces than Old 
Man Bojolly, I allow. . . . But what'll we do if he gets up in mejliss 
and says: “ I rise to remark I’ve come to fetch you two hoboes outa 
this for deserters from the Foreign Legion on reconnaissance duty in 
the face o’ the enemy an’ the Lord ha’ mercy on your sinful souls 
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amen, and you better come quiet or I'll stretch you and call up my 
Desert Column,” eh, Hank Sheikh ? ’ 

‘ Bluff him out and say he’s got a touch o’ the sun and oughter 
turn teetotal. . . . If we can’t talk anything but Arabic we can’t 
be deserters from the Foreign Legion. . . . Or else tie him up in 
a neat parcel an’ run him into Egypt,’ he continued. ‘ That’s 
British Territory. . .. Sit on the walls o’ Jerusalem an’ sing 
Yankee Doodle to him. . . . Jerusalem is in the Land of Egypt, 
ain’t it, Bud 2?’ 

‘Yep. . . . House of Bondage and Children of Israel, an’ all 
that. . . . But we needn’t vamoose any. We can turn the Injuns 
loose on him, if he starts handing out the rough stuff and is all for 
marchin’ us to the calaboose in Zaguig or somewhere. . . . Or let 
his old friend Rastignac get him. . . .’ 

‘Can it, Buddy Bashaw. Cut it out. We don’t turn Injuns on 
to a lone white man, Son. . . . No, and we don’t set ’em up against 
Christian machine-guns nor Civilised artillery either. . . . Not after 
they elected us to Congress like this, and made me President and 
all. . . . Put their last dollar on us for Clean Politics and the 
People’s Party, Monroe Doctrine and No Foreign Entanglements. 
. . - No, I guess we gotta hit the high places again, and hike. But 
shan’t I laugh some tf he gets Rastignac too !’ 

‘Gee! Ain’t it the hard and frost-bitten pertater, Hank Sheikh 
—after we been livin’ so respectable ? Like a Hard-Shell Baptist 
Minister in a hard-boiled shirt. . . .’ 

‘It surely would jar you, Buddy. . . . We had our ups and 
downs, Son, and now we’re booked for a down.’ 

‘Some tracking Ole Man Bojolly’s done! He’s a cute cuss and 
the fierce go-getter. . . . He’s got a nerve too, to ride straight in 
here like a Texas Ranger into a Mex village—an’ I hand it to him, 
an’ no ill-will. . . . But I’d certainly like to go and paste him one. 
. . . And me just thinking of marrying and settling down and 
«7 

‘Nother thing gets me guessing, Bud. . . . What’s he brought 
the two girls here for? They ain’t labelled A Present from Biskra 
. . . For a Bad Sheikh . . . are they ?’ 

‘No. He’s French, Hank. Shockin’ morals they’ve got—but 
I don’t see that it’s any affair of ours if Bojolly travels comfortable. 
. . » Butif he does gather us in for the Oran General Court-Martial 
an’ we're sentenced to death, I shall get my own back, sure.’ 

‘ As how ?’ 
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‘When he’s finished his evidence I shall say, quiet like, but with 
all the nacheral dignity and weight of Truth, “ Oh, you Rambunctious 
Ole Goat,” I shall say—an’ leave it at that... .” 

* Well—look at here, Son. . . . He hasn’t showed his hand yet. 
We’ve staked him to a hash-party to-night, an’ told him to bring 
the girls. We'll play light till Marbruk ben Hassan comes in—I 
whispered to Marbruk to scout clever and find out if there was an 
escort hiding anywhere—and we know for sure whether there’s 
French troops around. And until there is—what we say goes. 
. .. Gee! Ain’t it some world we live in? Major Bojolly and 
Rastignac the Mutineer, both leavin’ visitin’-cards on us. It’s our 
At Home day, Son Bud... .’ 

‘We'll be wishin’ it was our Go Home day before long, Hank 
Sheikh,’ replied the Vizier. ‘Anyhow, we’ll see that Boje and 
Rastignac don’t meet yet awhile.’ 


That evening, after the feast and the departure of their guests, 
the Emir and the Vizier observed a long silence, each apparently 
respecting the feelings of the other. At length the Vizier groaned. 

‘Can you beat it, Son?’ quoth he. ‘DoIsleep? DoI dream 
and is Visions about ? . . . Bite me in the stomach if I’m wrong, 
Hank Sheikh—but I believe I’ve been talking to an honest-to-God, 
genuine, sure-enough American girl, and held her hand in 
mine... .’ 

‘I’m dazed and weak, Bud,’ murmured the Emir, ‘ but I testify 
you certainly held her hand in yours. I thought it was yours. .. .’ 

‘It’s goin’ to be,’ pronounced the Vizier, with a fervour of 
resolution. ‘It’s goin’ to be!’ he repeated. ‘Say, Son Hank— 
don’t go and fall in love with that li’ll Peach, or I shall hand in my 
checks and wilt to the bone-orchard. . . . 1’m in love, Hank Sheikh, 
for the first time in my life! .. .’ 

The Emir emitted a rumble of sarcastic laughter. 

‘Huh! And yesterday you were going to marry four Arab 
Janes and settle down respectable ! ’ 

‘That ain’t Love, you old fool! Not by a jugful. . . . That’s 
matterimony and respectability, instead of living like a skylarking 
lone wolf. . . . Say, Hank, old Son, you ain’t goin’ to fall in love 
with that li’ll lovely Peach yourself ? ’ 

‘No, Bud, I am not. . . . But I’ll rise to remark that Old Man 
Bojolly is. . . . Yep, sure thing! He’s fallen for that little looker, 
all-right.’ 
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The Vizier closed a useful-looking fist and shook it above his 
head. 

‘ What!’ he ejaculated in a whispering shout. ‘He'd come 
here to arrest us an’ get us shot—and he’d steal our girls from under 
our very noses too! .. . He would? . . . I allow that’s torn it! 
. . . Old Man Bojolly better git up an’ git. . . . Let’s ride him 
outa town and tell him to go while the goin’s good! . . . B’Gees! 
I'll paste him one to-morrow. . . . Sheikh Hank, Son—I’m goin’ 
to propose to that sweet and lovely American girl, and lay my heart 
and life and fortune at her feet. . . . She wouldn’t look at that 
dam’ Wop then, surely ?’ 

‘He ain’t a Wop. And you ain’t got a fortune,’ replied the 
Emir patiently. 

‘ Well, he’s French, an’ that’s the same as a Wop or worse. . . . 
And I allow I’ll dern soon rustle a fortune if she’ll have me.’ 

‘ That’s the spirit, Son! Good luck to you, Buddy-boy—and 
T'll back you up. You court her gentle and lovin’ an’ respectful 
an’ I’ll give you a character. . . . Time you had one too... . 
But we sure got to tell her all about ourselves, Bud. . . . All the 
truth about us, so there’s no deception like. . . .’ 

‘Sure thing, Hank Sheikh, I wouldn’t deceive her—not for 
anything.’ 

‘No, Son... . Pll mention about those four Arab Janes— 
just to show you got the serious marryin’ mind, and prob’ly been 
collectin’ the sticks o’ furniture for the Home. . . .’ 

‘Cut out the funny-stuff, Hank Sheikh. . . . It’s fierce, ain’t 
it? I got to talk this Arabic gargle while Ole Boje gets away with 
it in English—and French—and American too! How’m I goin’ to 
lay my feelin’s before her in Arabic ? She won’t reckernise ’em fer 


the respeckful love-stuff. . . . Hell!’ 

‘ You got away with it in Agades, Son. . . . You remember that 
black Jane. . . . You was dumb then, too... .” 

‘ Can it, I tell you, you Hank, or you'll get my goat. . . . Thisis 
different. . . . This is a girl that’s Real Folks. . . . You don’t 
know what love is, you ugly low-life old moron. . . . The laughter 
of fools is as the cackling of prawns in a pot. . . . You never bin in 


love, I tell you!’ 

‘Me? Love? No. Sure. ... What you know about Miss 
Maudie Atkinson, Bud ?’ 

‘Some looker—if Miss Mary Vanbrugh wasn’t there. . . . An’ 
not bad fer British. . . . Yep, I’d surely have fallen for her, if the 
American Girl hadn’t been there. . . .’ 
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‘ You certainly would, Bud. . . . Thou Fragrance of the Pit!’ 

‘Say—I got an idea, Buddy,’ continued the Emir. ‘S’pose we 
could tell Miss Vanbrugh all about us, and say we trust her not to tell 
Ole Boje until he springs it on us himself? . . . I got a hunch he 
ain’t after us, and don’t reckernise us either. . . . If I’m wrong, 
he’s got the best bluff and the best poker-face on any man I met 
yet—an’ we’re innercent children beside him. . . . Him an’ his 
great and peaceful message! . . . We'll wait until Marbruk comes 
back, an’ then we’ll force Boje to a show-down. . . . J don’t believe 
the old fox is on to us at all... .’ 

‘ Then what is he here for, Son ? ’ asked the Vizier. 

‘You got me guessing, pard,’ was the reply, and the Emir 
drained a glass of lemon-water without enthusiasm. Silence fell. 
The Emir and the Vizier sank deep into thought. From time to 
time the solemn face of each was lighted by a reminiscent smile. 

‘Say, Hank—didn’t she just jolly us! I nearly bust with 
laffin’ when she sang that Bul-bul Emir stuff. Gee! Isn’t she 


a sweet Peach! . . . Allahw Akbar—she’sahouri!.. .’ 
‘ Sure—and that li’ll British girl. . . . “ Oh, Sir, ain’t the big 
one a lovely man!” . . . That’s me, Buddy Bashaw—and don’t 


you forget it. JZ got that bokay! It gave me the fantods that 
I couldn’t back-chat with her. . . .’ 

‘Lovely man! .. . Sufferin’ Moses!’ groaned the Vizier. 
‘ You ever see a g’rilla, Hank ?’ 

‘ And I'll tell you something else, Bud,’ observed the Emir. ‘I 
got a hunch that Miss Mary Vanbrugh isn’t such a fool as you look. 
. . . What about if she was joshing us double? .. . 

‘Eh?’ 

‘Women are funny things, Bud. They see further through 
a brick wall than you can spit. . . . They got a sort of second sight 
and sixth sense, worth all your cleverness, Son. It’s what they 
call...’ 

‘ Instink ? ’ suggested the Vizier. 

‘Yup, an’ something else. . . . Institootion? ... No. In- 
tooition. That’s it. An’ I got a hunch Miss Vanbrugh saw clean 
through us—and out the other side ! ’ 

‘Gee! ...Think she’s put Bojolly wise—if he wasn’t 
already ? ’ 

‘No. . . . No—I think not. . . . I allow she’d watch and wait. 
. . . If we weren’t planning any harm to Boje, she’d plan no harm 
tous... . But I may be wrong. I usually am... .’ 

‘Sure, Son,’ agreed the Vizier. 
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‘I got to get Miss Vanbrugh alone to-morrow... ’ 
the Emir... . 
‘Me too. Some,’ murmured the Vizier. 
Two minds with but a single thought. 


The next morning the Emir, in the presence of the Vizier, granted 
an interview to his latest visitor. Thereafter the two rulers sat in 
council. 

‘TI said it, Son! J said it! He don’t know us from Adam,’ 
said the Emir, as the French officer returned to his tent. 

‘Nor hardly from Eve, in these dam’ petticoats,’ agreed the 
Vizier. ‘ You sad it, Professor—and I hand it to you, Son... . 
Sunday pants of Holy Moses, he ain’t after us at all! Inshallah !’ 

‘No, Judge, he ain’t,’ replied the Emir. ‘ We thought he had 
come gunning for us with half the French army—and he’s come to 
bring us a million francs. . . . Can you beat it, Colonel ? ’ 

‘ How much 2s that, Sheriff 2? ’ 

‘Two hundred thousand bucks, Senator. . . . Some jack ! ’ 

* Hamdulillah! What'll we do with it, President ? ’ 

‘Earn it, Governor. And do good with it.’ 

“Good to us, too, Judge ? ’ 

‘You said it, Colonel! We'll have our rake-off. The labourer 
is worthy of his wad. . . . Says those very words in the Bible. . . .’ 

‘Sure thing, Pastor. Allahu Akbar! ... Yea, verily the face 
of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate, is turned unto these, his 
servants ; and Muhammed, his Prophet, hath spoke up for us like 
a li’ll man. Small prophets and quick returns maketh the heart 
glad.’ 

“Glad goes, Son,’ agreed the Emir, and the two sat sunk in deep 
thought. 

‘We'll go riding this evening,’ said the Emir at length. ‘ You 
can ride with Miss Vanbrugh, and I’ll take Miss Atkinson. .. . 
But let me have a turn with Miss Vanbrugh too—on the way back, 

say—and if she starts joshing, I'll own up and confess—if it’s plain 
she’s called our bluff. . . . An American girl won’t queer the pitch 
for two poor American men in a tight place and pulling off a big 
deal, ‘specially if they own up and put it to her honest. . . .’ 

‘What about the li’ll Britisher ? ’ asked the Vizier. 

“ By the Beard of the Prophet she’s all-wool-an’-a-yard-wide. 
She wouldn’t butt in an’ spoil things. ‘Specially when Miss 
Vanbrugh had a talk with her. . . . Then I can say my spiel to her 
in good old U.S.A. language—bye’n’ bye. . . .’ 
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‘Yep—an’ by the Beard of the Prophet and the Whiskers of 
Moses I can talk some good he-talk to Miss Mary,’ agreed the Vizier. 

*‘ Sure—but we gotta go careful, Bud. . . . We don’t wanta get 
lead instead of gold out of Ole Man Bojolly. . . . And b’lieve me, 
Son, it’s Miss Vanbrugh for his—if she'll fall for him. . . .’ 

‘Tl cut his throat first,’ growled the Vizier. 

‘Cut nothing, Son,’ replied the Emir. ‘ You're always falling 
in and out of love. ... We aren’t goin’ to lose two hundred 
thousand bucks and the chance of settin’ these Injuns up for life, 
just because you haven’t got self-control of your passions... . 
Old Man Boje has come here in his innocence, wanting to give us 
a fortune—and we aren’t going to hinder him any. . . . If Miss 
Vanbrugh’ll have you, Bud, I'll be the happiest Sheikh of the 
Sahara—and I’ll do all I know to bring it off. And if she won’t 
have you, Son, you gotta take your gruel (and your sack of gold- 
dust !), an’ that’s all there is to it. . . . Get me, Steve ? ’ 

‘Til get you, Father. . . . But by the Ninety and Nine Names of 
Allah, I’ll sure plaster Old Boje till . . . ’ 

“Cut it out, I say, you thug. . . . If she’s in love with Bojolly 
we gotta remember that all the rest of the Universe don’t matter 
a hill of beans to her—and the kinder we treat him, the fairer she 
treats us. . . . So go in and win if you can—and keep a poker-face 
if you can’t... .” 

‘Huh! Yow aren’t in love, you perishin’ politician ! ’ 

‘Nope? Well then, p’raps I’ll have the clearer head to steer us 
past the doors of the Oran Gaol and through those of the Bank of 
France, oh, Sheikh el Habibka. . . . Thou love-sick lallapaloozer.’ 


‘ And you really are perfectly certain that you can bluff it through 
to the end, and that Major de Beaujolais won’t place you ? ’ said 
Miss Mary Vanbrugh, as she and the Emir el Kebir rode side by side 
in the desert. 

‘Certain sure,’ replied the Emir. ‘ We’ve been bluffing Arabs 
with our lives depending on it, and got away with it. . . . It'll take 
more than a Frenchman to... ’ 

‘ He’s one of the cleverest men that ever lived,’ interrupted the 
girl. 

‘Sure thing,’ agreed the Emir. ‘But he isn’t an Arab. Why 
should he suspect anything wrong when he sees the Bedouin taking 
us as Bedouin? It wouldn’t enter his head. It isn’t as though he 
was looking for European or American crooks, or ever dreamt there 
was any about. I may tell you there’s another Frenchman here 
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too, who has lived in the same barrack-room with us! He hasn’t 
an idea we’re not Arabs ! ’ 

‘ How you did it, I don’t know.’ 

‘Easy enough. Buddy and I were wandering in the Sahara for 
years—with a couple of bright boys, and with our eyes and ears 
open. We stayed dumb but we learnt a lot. Then I got lost, and 
this Tribe picked me up—with one foot in Heaven and the other 
twitching feeble but full of hope. . . . I stayed dumb until I surely 
knew Arabic better than American. . . . Got it from a three-year- 
old kid mostly. As he learnt to talk so did I... . Then I did 
a miracle on myself and came undumb. Even then I never said 
a sentence nor a word that I hadn’t heard and learnt by heart. It 
was easy as fallin’ off a log. The poor Injuns thought I was from 
a strange tribe, if they thought anything at all, when my pro- 
nunciation was funny, or I hadn’t got quite the right religious dope. 
But I wasn’t far out anyway, for I’d been studying that like Hell— 
for years.” 

* Your life must have hung by a thread at times.’ 

‘ Well, it never hung by a palm-fibre rope, Miss Mary Vanbrugh, 
which is what it deserved,’ and the Emir smiled. 

* And does still,’ replied the girl. . . . “ And where did you pick 
your friend up ? ’ 

‘What, Buddy ? Why, he and I have been friends since I was 
a road-kid. We’ve been soldiers, sailors, hoboes, cow-boys, hoss- 
wranglers, miners, lumber-jacks, Wild West Showmen, conjurers, 
Foreign Legendaries and Sheikhs. . . . When I got lost in the desert, 
he got away to safety—and what you think he did? Rustled some 
camels and a nigger, and come back to look for me, right where he’d 
nearly died himself. . . . And when I got sort of top-sergeant there, 
I uster send scouts all round that same country to see if they could 
get news of another poor Bedouin picked up there like I was. . . . 
I never did—but I got news of a gang of Touareg who’d come up 
that way. . . . They’d got him—and I got them, good and plenty 
and just in time.’ 

‘What sort of a man is he? He has certainly got good taste, 
for he gives me the eye of warm approval. . . . Virtuous ? ’ 

‘No. He isn’t what I’d call that. I allow he’s broken all the 
Commandments and looks to doit again. . . . No, he hasn’t got any 
virtues that I know of, ’cept courage, and loyalty, and gratitude, 
and reliability. . . . There isn’t much to Buddy beyond that he’s 
braver than any lion—for a lion hasn’t got imagination—and that 
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he never did a mean thing in his life nor went back on his word or 
his pal. No. He’s only got a fine head and a great heart, and 
doesn’t know the meaning of the words fear, despair, failure, selfish- 
ness, nor any kind of meanness. . . . Just an “ ornery cuss.” . . .’ 

‘You want me to like him, I see . . . ’ smiled the girl, ‘ so you 
damn him with faint praise. He sounds very like a man to me.’ 

‘No, I’m praising him with faint damns like “ornery cuss.” 
. . . You see, I’m one myself, and so Bud and me suits. . . . As 
to your liking him—you couldn’t help that—but it would be a dark 
day for me if you married him an’ took-him-home-to-Mother. . . .’ 

‘Don’t worry, Mr. Emir! . . . What would happen if you two 
fell in love with the same girl ? * asked Mary Vanbrugh. 

‘ Poor girl would be left a widow like, before she was married. 
I wouldn’t butt in on Bud and Bud wouldn’t butt in on me... .” 

‘ And how long do you plan to stay in on this Sheikh game ? ’ 

‘ Till the li’ll kid’s ready to come into the business and sit on his 
father’s stool. I promised his old Dad I’d see the boy through 
teething and high-school. . . . There’s one or two sharks want his 
job.’ 

‘ And will your friend stay here with you ?’ 

‘Sure. . . . Unless you take him away, Miss Mary Vanbrugh.’ 

‘ Keep a stout and hopeful heart, Mr. Emir.’ 

‘ Or unless Major D. Bojollay takes us both away in the middle 
of a camel-corps of gowms and things. . . .’ 

‘Why should he want to do that ? ’ asked the girl. 

‘He wouldn’t want to, but it would be his painful “ Duty ”— 
when it came out that we were swindlers and Americans, a big man 
and a little man, the same being wanted for departing from the 
Legion. . . . They’d prove it on us too, as soon as they got our 
whiskers off. So if you get mad with us any time, and tell him— 
it’s us for big trouble. . . .” 

‘It’s the very last thing in the world I'd tell him—if you were 


my worst enemies. . . . I’d give anything in the world for him to 
bring off this Treaty successfully. . . . If you only knew what it 
means to him! . . . He has spent his life—and as hard a life as 


yours has been—in fitting himself for just such a stroke as this. 
It’s not for himself either—it’s for France. . . . He thinks of 
nothing but France—and Duty. . . . It’s his one longing, to feel 
that he has done something for France, and that his labour hasn’t 
been wasted. . . . His uncle is Commander-in-Chief and Governor- 
General and he’s almost God to Major de Beaujolais. I think he’d 
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Cross of the Legion of Honour. . . . How did you come to know the 
Major ? ’ asked the girl suddenly. 

‘He was mule-walloping with a detachment of the Foreign 
Legion.” 

‘ And you actually served under him ? ’ 

“We did.’ 

* How jolly—as they say in England.’ 

‘Yup. Beau-jolais—as they say in France.’ 

“I wonder he doesn’t recognise you.’ 

‘ Well—we were clean-shaven in those days. A door-mat of 
whiskers and a kafiyeh make a lot of difference. . . . He might, yet 
—but people generally only see what they’re looking for. . . .’ 

‘It must be splendid to serve under him,’ said the girl. 

‘We hid our joy,’ replied the Emir. ‘ We even tore ourselves 
away.... 

‘ And of course you'll make this Treaty ? ’ 

‘Sure. Why not? Provided there’s no “ peaceful penetra- 
tion” nor the Blessings of Civilisation, I’ll make it. . . . France 
protects us, and we keep this end o’ the Sahara quiet and healthy. 
We get a rake-off from France, an’ we wax rich and prosperous 
because the caravan-roads and trade-routes ‘ll be kept open and 


peaceful... .’ 

‘You mean you and your friend will get rich?’ asked Miss 
Vanbrugh. 

‘I surely hope we make our modest pile. . . . We aren’t in the 


Sheikh business solely for our health. But what I meant was that 
these Injuns should prosper and git a bit in the bank. I’d like to 
hand over the whole outfit as a going concern when the young 
Sheikh’s old enough. . . . And I’d like to be one of the few white 
men who have left the native better than he found him. It’s 
a plumb silly idea of mine. . . .’ 

‘ You want to “ make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before ” 2’ 

* Well—not so much grass, as loobiyeh. It’s better grazing.’ 

They approached the outlying palms of their corner of the Oasis. 

‘ It’s a bargain, then, Mr. Parlour-Sheikh,’ said the girl. ‘ You’ll 
do your utmost to keep Major de Beaujolais thinking you two are 
real Arabs, and you'll make the Treaty with him and see that it is 
kept—and I’ll do my best for you. . . .’ 
‘Sure. I’d sooner face a sack of gold twenty-franc pieces than 


value a pat on the back from the old man more than the Grand 
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a firing squad, any day, Miss Mary Vanbrugh. . . . There’s every- 
thing to gain for everybody on the one hand, and everything to lose 
for everybody on the other... .’ 
‘There certainly is, including your beloved Arabs, remember. 
. . I shall be just a tiny bit anxious until we’re away again, but, 
oh, I do enjoy seeing you two solemn boys playing Sheikhs ! ’ 
* Bismillah arahman arahmin. En nahs teyibin hena,’ boomed 
the Emir el Hamel el Kebir, as they neared the tents. 
“Why certainly,’ replied Miss Vanbrugh. ‘ You’ve said it, 
Mr. Emir—whatever it is... . 


At eventide the Sheikh el Habibka el Wazir was dining with his 
lord, the Emir el Kebir, as usual. In sonorous Arabic these grave 
men discussed matters of importance to the haute politique of the 
Tribal Confederacy—until the servants had removed the tray of 
bowls, and brought the earthen cups of black coffee and the long 
narghilehs. As soon as they were alone, they ceased to express 
their thoughts in the ancient tongue of the followers of the Prophet. 
The Emir, smiling broadly, nodded his head. 

‘I was right, Son,’ he said. ‘Soon as we were alone, I turned 
a hose of Arabic on to Miss Mary Vanbrugh—best Arabic I ever 
shot; real Hot Dog. . . . What did she reply? Tell me that, 
O Father of Lies and Son of a Gun. . . . “ Cut ct out, Bo,” says she. 
“ Talk your mother-tonque and let’s get neat. What's the game with 
Major de Beaujolais?” or words to that effect. And I fell for it, 
Son. I could not look that young woman in the face and get away 
with it. 

y You talked American to her ? ’ interrupted the Vizier. 

‘T’m telling you, Bud. . . . She had me back-chatting like two 
old Irish women—almost before I knew it. . . .’ 

‘ Jiminy ! ’ breathed the Sheikh. ‘ The li’ll devil! ’ 

‘Why 2’ inquired the Emir. 

‘ Because she wouldn’t talk a word of American when J rode 
alone with her! She only knew French! ... Gee! She surely 
did get my goat! When I tried a bit of broken English on her, as 
a sort of thin end of the wedge to letting her know we also were 
hundred-per-cent. Anglo-Saxon Americans from God’s own Country, 
she says: ‘‘ Commong-vous porty-vous ” an’ “ Doo-de-la-day.” .. . 
I mostly forgot my French since I left the Legion, but I twigged she 
was pulling my leg... . I said: “ You spik Engleesh. . . . Las’ 
night you spik ’im,” an’ she replies, ““ Nong Mossoo. Vous étiez 
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wre.” (That means drunk!) “ Vous parlez Arabique,” and every 

time I tried to say something kind and loving in English, she says 

™ hea Arabique, Mossoo le Sheikh. - Je ne comprong pas Anglais.” 
. An’ she don’t know a word of Arabic, I swear.’ 

*‘ How d’you know she don’t ?’ 

* Well—she’d have fell off her hoss if she had understood what 
I said. . . . And there was me tryin’ to talk plain American, and 
her axin’ me in French to talk Arabic. . . . An’ I didn’t get any 
forrarder. .. .’ 

“Gee! Can you beat it?’ smiled the Emir. ‘ Well, Buddy, 
my experience was more joyful than yours. Yea, verily, O Rose of 
Delight and Charmer of Many . . . Thou Son of None—and Father 
of Hundreds.’ 

‘Did you make love to her, Hank Sheikh . . . Thou Son of 
Hundreds—and Father of None ? ’ asked the Vizier threateningly. 

‘Search me, Son! I hadn’t the time nor the temptation. We 
talked good, sound, solid business, in good, sound, plain American. 
And let me put you wise, Son, and you quit dreaming love-stuff, and 
listen. . . . I’ve told Miss Mary Vanbrugh that we’re two genuine 
low-brow American stiffs, honest-to-God four-flushers and fakers. 

. She says she could see that for herself. . . .’ 

‘You speak for yourself, Hank Sheikh,’ interrupted the Vizier. 

‘I did, Son . . . Miss Mary spoke for you,’ replied the Emir. 

The Vizier looked elated. 

‘She says, “‘ Where did you pick up that lv’ll ornery dead-beat that 
side-kicks with you, Mr. Emir? Did the cat bring it in, or did the 
wind blow it along, or was it left on the beach by the tide?” ... 
or words to that effect, like.’ 

The Vizier’s face fell. 

‘Then J spoke for you, Son. I said, “ The pore guy ain’t such 
a God-awful hoodlum as he looks, Miss Mary,” I said, and she replies 
kindly—“ No, Mr. Emir, I’m sure he couldn’t be !” and then I spoke 
up for you hearty, Bud, and I said there isn’t your equal in 

Africa...’ 

The Vizier beamed. 

. . to cut the throat of a goat, skin it and gut it, while 
another man’d be sharpening his knife. . . . But you interrupted 
me and I’m wandering around trifles.... Well ...I had to 
admit that we’re Americans, Boy, and wanted by the police .. . 
wanted badly—for doing a glide outa the Foreign Legion... . 
And I owned up that Old Man Bojolly had got me scared stiff, and 
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that you and I allowed that we'd either got to find Boje a lone desert 
grave, or get up and hike once more—or else give in and go quietly. 
... Then Mary...’ 

‘ Who you calling “ Mary ” so familiar, Hank Sheikh ?’ asked 
the Vizier, scowling indignantly. 

‘Then Miss Vanbrugh put her cards on the table too. A clean 
show-down, Son. . . . Boje ain’t deserter-huntin’. He’s got some- 
thing better to do! . . . And he hasn’t a notion about Rastignac. 
That bunk he pulled on us about “bearing a great and peaceful 
message,” wasn’t bunk at all! What he said to us in the Great and 
Solemn interview was the Goods. . . . We must have had uneasy 
consciences, Son. . . . He surely thinks he’s on a Mission for his 
Fatherland. He ain’t told Miss Vanbrugh too much about it—he 
being a diplomatist and all, but she knows that much for sure. . . . 
And what do you know about this,Son? He’s a Big Noise in their 
Secret Service—not just a Major in the Mule-Wallopers. . . .’ 

‘ By the Beard of the Prophet and the Name of Allah J’l/ wallop 
him,’ growled the Vizier. 

‘Well, as I was going to say when you injected that vulgar 
remark, Miss Vanbrugh and I have done a deal. She won’t tell 
Bojolly that we’re genuine swindlers and deserters from the Legion, 
provided we treat ole Boje kind and loving, and fall in with all his 
schemes. .. .’ 

‘ We'll fall in with those two hundred thousand dollars without 
a kick or a moan,’ observed the Vizier, ‘ and I rise to remark that 
Viziers are Treasurers in this undeveloped rural State... .’ 

‘So we’re on velvet again, Bud. . . . All Old Man Bojolly wants 
to do, is to press the dough on us. All we gotta do is sign this Treaty 
not to let the Senussi in on the ground floor, and to have no truck 
with low foreigners. That means all people that on earth do dwell 
who aren’t French. . . . Shall we boot Rastignac out an’ tell him 
to go while the going’s good—or keep him around and make a bit 
on the side? . . . But it’s old Boje’s Treaty we'll sign ! ’ 

‘ You can’t sign “‘ Hank ” in Arabic, Father, can you ? ’ inquired 
the Vizier. 

‘I certainly can, and you can sign “ Bud” too. You only do 
a lot of pot-hooks upside down, with their tails turning to the left, 
and then you scribble on it. . . . And mind, you gotta do it from 
right to left, too. I saw that boose-hoisting old rum-hound, Abdul 
Salam, doing it. . . . No Arabs can’t get their signatures forged, 
because they never do ’em twice alike, and nobody can read ’em— 
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least of all those who wrote em... . ‘Sides, I’ve got the old 
Sheikh’s family ring. .. .’ And he indicated a great ancient seal 
that he wore on a slightly withered finger, of which the top joint 
was missing, the only finger that it would fit. ‘ Well, as I was 
trying to say, Buddy Bashaw, Miss Mary is as set on Bojolly getting 
away with it as we are... .’ 

‘Why? What’s the graft ? ’ inquired the Vizier. 

‘ Well—as I figger it—he’s the golden-haired, blue-eyed boy. 
Saved her life in Zaguig. Shot up some stiffs who were handing 
out the rough stuff. Then brought her safe out of Zaguig—where 
her own brother must have got his by now, shesays. Whole garrison 
shot up, and him with ’em... .’ 

‘ Old Man Boje must have been mighty set on paying a call here 
if he lit out from Zaguig while they were fighting. . . .’ 

‘Sure thing, Son—you spoke the truth for once. . . . Mary— 
I mean Miss Vanbrugh—says it’s the Big Thing of his Life, and if he 
pulls it off he’s a made man. . . . He wouldn’t stop in Zaguig for 
anything—though his comrades and his life-long pard and chum 
were in the soup. .. .” 

‘Then we raise our price, Hank Sheikh! What’s a measly 
million francs if it’s as important as all that? . . . Let’s keep him 
guessing, and get some more in the jack-pot. . . . Tell him we got 
other offers too... .’ 

‘Well—Son of Temptation and Father of Joyful Ideas—we 
won’t hurry any. I certainly like having the girls around—lI could 
have wept bitter salt tears of joy all down my whiskers when those 
two girls stepped into our li’ll home. . . .’ 

‘Me too, Hank! I went all wambly in my innards and got a 
lump in my throat. . . . I nearly hugged ’em to my bosom... . 
I may yet... .’ 

‘Not both, Son,’ remonstrated the Emir. ‘In the Name of 
the Prophet let the Reins of Moderation restrain the Stallion of 
Frowardness. Yup!’ 

‘Only in the way of showing respect, I meant. I ain’t a 
Mormon, am I? If Miss Mary’ll marry me... .’ 

‘ Well—don’t go indulging your mind too much, Bud. It’ll 
only make it worse for you later. . . . The way Miss Mary talked— 
I reckon she’s a spinster for life or Mrs. Boje for ditto—if he has the 
sense to ax her. . . . She wouldn’t do us any harm—not till Hell 
pops—but it’s Old Man Bojolly’s good she’s thinking of. . . .’ 

The Vizier rose to his feet and strode up and down the tent like 
acagedlion. ‘ Look at here, Hank Sheikh,’ he said at last. ‘ Can’t 
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we fix it for Mister Blasted Bojolly to take his punk Treaty and go— 
leaving the girls behind ? ’ 

The Emir pondered the suggestion. 

‘We could put it to him, Son,’ he said at length, ‘ but I don’t 
think you get old Boje right. . . . I could live the rest of my young 
life without Boje, I allow—but I believe he’s a blowed-in-the-glass 
White Man, if he is a Wop or a Dago or a Frenchman. . . . We 
haven’t had a sporting bet for some time, Bud—I’1l lay you seven to 
three in medjidies that Boje won’t stand for it. . . . He isn’t going 
to leave two white girls in the wigwams of a camp of Injuns, while 
he gets away with the goods. .. . Nope. . . I’ll make it ten to 
one on Boje and... ’ 

“Done! Shake!’ snapped the Vizier, extending his hand, and 
the two “shook.” ‘I should certainly enjoy marrying his girl on his 
million francs. . . . Teach him not to come here frightening people 
. . . and—don’t forget—he left Dufour and Achmet and the others 
to die while he made his getaway . . . / But we won’t hurry things, 
Hank,’ he added. ‘ Let Boje get a bit anxious first. We'll coop 
him up some—an’ pull the fierce and treacherous Sheikh stuff on 
him. We might pretend we was double-crossing him with the 
Rastignac outfit.’ 

‘ You can have it your own way and run it how you like, Son,’ 
agreed the Emir, ‘ but I promised Miss Vanbrugh we’d not hurt 
a hair of his lovely hide, bless him. . . .’ 

‘ He’s a brave man, and he’s straight. But I say he’d leave the 
girls in the lurch to get that Treaty,’ said the Vizier. 

A silence fell. The Vizier, his head on his hand-clasped knees, 
made the cooing sounds that showed his friend he was indeed again 
in love. ‘ Hank Sheikh, old Hoss,’ he said anon, ‘ she is the plumb 
loveliest girl from Egypt to Frisco an’ from Hell to breakfast. 
... Yes, Sir!’ 

‘Mary or Maudie ?’ murmured the Emir, from the depths of his 
own long thoughts. . . . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


L’HOMME PROPOSE. 


Once again the Emir el Hamel el Kebir and his guest, Miss Mary 
Vanbrugh, rode alone. 

‘,. . . And why do you consult me, Mr. Emir?’ said the girl. 
‘Unlike yourself, I’m no matchmaker.’ 
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‘If you’re alluding to poor Buddy, I only spoke up for him 
because you are breaking his heart, Miss Mary Vanbrugh... . 
And why I wanted to consult you about Miss Maudie Atkinson is 
because she’s your hired help, and I don’t want to take her away 
from you while you’re in the Desert—if you can’t blow your own 
nose. . . . Also you’re a woman—and you'd know better than a 
rough and common man like me, how a girl’d feel, and if it’s a fair 
proposition. . . . Also you’re clever, and can see if it’s likely to 
pan out well for a girl like Maudie—who’s been uster living in gay 
and populous cities. . . . Also if you think you could persuade 
Major D. Bojollay that it is all right to leave her behind with us 
low Injuns. . . . In fact what do you think about it? .. .’ 

‘Well, I think that Love is the only thing that matters,’ replied 
the girl, flushing warmly. ‘I think that Love is Heaven and 
Heaven is Love. No, I’m certain it is. . . . And if Maudie really 
loved you and you really loved Maudie, I’d say, “Go to it, and 
God bless you, for you couldn’t do a wiser thing! .. .”’ 

‘It’s Maudie I’m thinking about, more,’ said the Emir. 

‘So’m I... . And I believe she’d be as happy as the day is 
long, for she’s the most romantic soul that ever lived—and one 
of the staunchest. . . . I know you’d be kind and good to her, 
and I know you'd have a splendid wife. . . . She’s real pure gold 
all through. . . . And she’d worship the ground you trod on, for 
she’s madly in love with Love. ...’ The girl gazed wistfully at 
the horizon. . . . ‘But remember,’ she continued, ‘she’s very 
simple, and she’s no “ Janey that’s Brainy.” She won’t brighten 
your wigwam with high-brow thoughts and bee-you-ti-ful aspira- 
tions to make you lead a higher and a better life of culture and 
uplift.’ 

‘ Sure—God bless her,’ agreed the Emir. 

‘And how long did you plan to deceive her and plan this 
Sheikh-game with her ? ’ asked the girl. 

‘ Just up to the day when she realises that she’s fair fed full 
with Arabs and Desert Sheikhs, and begins to wish I was an ornery 
White Man. . . . As soon as I see it in her eye that she misses the 
shops an’ movies an’ street-cars an’ candy an’ the pianner-an’- 
canary-home-sweet-home stuff, she becomes Mrs. Hank of the 
UBA.... 

*‘That’s sense. She'll want another woman to talk frocks and 
scandal with, some day, however much she might love you. . . .’ 

‘Sure. But me being willing to pull stakes and light out as 
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soon as she gets real weary of the Injun life—d’you think it’s fair 
toherifI.. .?’ 

‘Yes. If she loves you. . . . She’s seen how you live; and 
it’s been the one great yearn of her young life to behold the Desert 
Sheikh Sheikhing in the Desert... . Shall I say anything to 


her? .. .’ 
‘Not on your life, Miss Mary Vanbrugh! I’m going to do the 


thing as I believe she dreams it. . . . All women are cave-women 
at heart, and would like to be swept off their feet once in their 
lives. . . . It’s when they’ve got to wash the cave-man’s shirt and 


pants, an’ he will leave his nasty stinking tobacco-pipe on the cave 
drawing-room plush table-cloth ; and bawls her out when he can’t 
find his slippers, that cave-life wears thin... . Yep, they do 
cert’nly like to be swept off their feet and swept right away by a 
Strong Silent He-Cave-Man, once in their lives. . . . 

Miss Mary Vanbrugh sighed. 

‘Well, I hope you’ll both be very happy—and if Maudie can 
stand desert life, you will be—for you’re made for each other.’ 

‘ And what about Major D. Bojollay 2’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘ Will he agree to leave her behind ? ’ 

‘ Yes—if I can persuade him that she’ll be happy here. . . . To 
these European aristocrats she’s just a ‘“‘ servant” and her tastes 
unaccountable. . . . Besides, if Maudie won’t go back, he can’t 
take her by force. . . .’ 

‘Would he leave her if he thought she’d get a bad time? .. . 
Would he leave the pair of you—in return for my signing the Treaty, 
say ?’ 

‘I don’t think you quite understand a gentleman—if you talk 
like that . . .’ answered the girl. 

‘No. Sure. I haven’t had much truck with gentlemen, Miss 
Mary Vanbrugh. Only low common men like me and Buddy. . . . 
Sure. . . . ‘Sides—to tell you the truth I was thinking of Dufour 
and the others that he left to die, for the sake of his Treaty! ... I 
knew old Dufour. He was a man. He was Sergeant-Major with 
Major D. Bojollay when he was mule-walloping at Tokotu. . . . I 
knew Achmet too. ... He was a real fine he-man and some 
scrapper....” 

‘Yes, yes,’ broke in the girl, ‘ but it was duty. Duty is his 


Ged...’ 
‘Sure. It’s what I’m saying. Isn’t this Treaty still his Duty ? 
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It’ll be real interestin’. ... All a matter of what’s your own 
private Bo Ideal as they call it. . . . Sides, Major D. Bojollay’s 
French, and as you said, he’d give his soul to get that Treaty for 
his beloved France. . . .’ 

‘His soul, perhaps—not his honour,’ was the proud reply, but 
the Emir, closely watching, had seen her wince. 

‘I always mistrusted people that go about with a wad of 
“ honour ” bulgin’ outa their breast-pockets . . . ’vefound.. .’ 

But Miss Mary Vanbrugh spurred her horse forward and the 
Emir’s further words of wisdom were lost. 


Miss Maudie Atkinson, bred and born in Cockaigne and the 
sound of Bow Bells, stood at eventide on a sandhill of the Oasis 
and gazed yearningly towards the setting sun. She was a happy, 
happy girl, but the cup of her happiness was not full. She had, she 
felt, been, in a manner of speaking, captured by Sheikhs, but not 
by a Sheikh. 

True, the great and beautiful man, the lovely man, in whose 
presence she had thrice feasted, had looked upon her with the eye 
that is glad—and Miss Atkinson, as an extremely attractive girl 
who had grown up in London, was experienced in the Glad Eye. 
. . . She had had it, she was prepared to swear, from the Great 
Sheikh, and, moreover, he had held, and squeezed and stroked her 
hand. . . . But, as one who knew joyous days on the Mondays 
that are holy, Bank Holy Days, at Easter, at Whitsun, and eke in 
August, Miss Atkinson knew a sense of something lacking. Young 
pages and footmen of on-coming disposition had to be slapped and 
told to Give over, to Chuck it, to Come off it, Not to be so Fast, 
and had to be. asked What they thought they were Doing—pulling 
people about until their back hair came down and all. . . . 

But there seemed to be no hope that the Great Sheikh was going 
to earn a slap and an admonition to Stop it. . . . Not his to chase, 
with flying feet, a shrieking damsel who fled across the daisy-pied 
sward to a quiet spot. Not his to hug, wrestle, and mildly punch 
a coy nymph, who scolded laughingly. Not his to behave thus nor 
issue invitation to the quiet walk that leads to ‘ walking-out.’ 
No; a calm and dignified man, alas, but oh, so big and beautiful, 
and soauthentic! . . . And his eyes fair burnt into you. . . . Just 
as the lady had written in the book, the lovely Book of Sheikhs. 
. . . Maudie dreamed. . . . And remembered passages from the 
Book... . 
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‘ With a thunderous rush of heavy hoofs, the Desert Sheikh was 
upon her, and ere she could so much as scream, she found herself swung 
like a feather to his saddle-bow and whirled afar across the desert. . . . 
On, on, into the setting sun—while his hot lips found hers and drank 
deep of her beauty the while they burnt her very flesh like fire... .’ 

Ah-h-h-h-h. That was the stuff... . 

And even as the Cupid’s bow of Maudie’s mouth trembled with 
the words, there was a thunderous rush of heavy hoofs, two huge 
and powerful hands took her beneath the arms, and she was mightily 
hauled from the ground and dumped heavily on to a hard saddle— 
(‘Oo-er!’)— .. . and whirled afar across the Desert—on, on, into 
the setting sun... . 

Maudie all but swooned. Half fainting with joy, and with 
the hope fulfilled that maketh the heart too full for speech, she 
summoned the strength to raise her arms and her eyes. The latter 
gazed straight into those of the Great Sheikh Himself, and the 
former settled firmly about his neck. His lips found hers in deed 
and very truth, and with a shuddering sigh of the deepest content 
and the highest gratitude for the fruition of a life’s ambition, 
Maudie gave the Great Sheikh Himself the First Kiss of Love—a 
long, long clinging kiss—and was grateful to God for His wondrous 
goodness. 

When Maudie came to earth again, wondering to find the earth 
still there and Maudie still in the strong arms of this Wonder of the 
World, she wiped her eyes (and nose) with the sleeve of her barracan, 
sniffed, and gave a little sob. The Emir reined in his horse, dis- 
mounted, and lifted her to the ground. Her knees betrayed her, 
and she sat down with some suddenness on the soft warm sand. 
The Emir seated himself beside her and took her hand. 

‘Lill girl,’ he said, ‘ will you marry me?’ and Maudie cast 
herself wildly upon his broad bosom. 

‘Oh, Sheikh, darling |’ she said, and again flung her arms about 
his neck. 

‘We'll get married by the mullah-bird here,’ said the Emir 
later. ‘Then bye’n-bye we'll hike to where there’s a Christian 
marriage-dope man, an’ get married some more. Have another 
wedding, Maudie! ’ 

Maudie snuggled. 

‘ And have another honeymoon, darling,’ she whispered. 
They kissed until they could kiss no longer. . . . 
Anon she dragged herself from him and stared wide-eyed. 
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‘ Why—you spoke English |’ she stammered in amaze. . . . 
‘Sure. I learnt it since you came—so’s to talk to you, Maudie 
. . said the Emir modestly, and again gathered the girl in a huge 
embrace. 


‘But mind you, Maudie,’ he said impressively, when they rose 
to go, ‘ that Major de Bojolly mustn’t know I’ve learnt English or 
else he’d want to talk English all the time —and get me muddled 
in business perhaps, while I’m a beginner—or p’raps he’d think I 
wasn’t a Sheikh at all!’ 

‘Oh, him!’ murmured Maudie languidly. ‘He’s only a 
Frenchie. . . .’ 


In the hareem portion of the chief Guest-tent were four women, 
two white and two black. The black women were slaves, brought 
as ‘ orphans’ from Lake Tchad by a Senussi caravan, and sold to 
the old Sheikh twenty years before. The bad old days of the fire- 
and-slaughter Arab slave-raider are gone for ever, but there is still 
some slave-dealing carried on—chiefly in children. These are sold 
by their parents, or adoptive parents in the case of genuine orphans, 
to caravan-leaders, who sell them again at a profit in the distant 
oases, where negroes, other than slaves, are not. 

The shocked European Authority confiscates the entire caravan 
if a slave is found with it—but the caravan does not seek the spots 
honoured by Authority. And if Authority goes out of its way and 
seeks the caravan, it finds none but happy adopted children, staring 
big-eyed from the backs of camels, or toddling along beside kindly 
men, or seated patting scarcely ‘fair’ round bellies, beside the 
cooking-pot. The unshocked Arab Authority buys the healthy 
little animal, and treats it well, because it is valuable property ; 
and, when it grows up, puts it in regiment or hareem according to 
its sex—where it may rise to high rank and power as a military 
commander, or to the position of Sheikh’s favourite, and mother of 
future Sheikhs. 

Slave-raiding is the foulest and vilest pursuit ever engaged 
in by man, but a great deal of misunderstanding exists about 
slavery as an Arab institution. . . . And certainly the two black 
slave-women, who squatted in the hareem side of the Guest-tent, 
were happy enough, as they produced beautiful Arab-stufis and 
clothing, henna for the nails and hands, hadida for the hair, djeldjala 
‘golden drops,’ khalouk rouge, koh’eul for the eyes, and other 
matters of feminine interest, from the big bahut trunk they had 
carried over from the tents of Sidi Dawad Fetata. 
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The four women chattered ; the chirping sounds of a Senegalese 
dialect mingled with the Cockney accent of London and the refined 
tones of a Boston high-school and college ; and though in language 
they were divided, in interest they were one, as the slave girls 
showed the uses of the stuffs, clothing, unguents, paints and powders 
that they had brought. .. . 

Anon came the aged Sidi Dawad Fetata, smiling sweetly, and 
saying that his long white beard was a perfect chaperone and his 
age-dimmed eyes were blinded by the beauty of the Sitts. 

‘ Salamoune aleikowme Esseleme, Sitt Roumya,’ he said. ‘ Mar- 
haba, marhaba,’ and proceeded to hope that life might be as sweet 
as Mekhtoume, the Wine of Paradise; as beautiful as jahwiyan 
daisies in the desert; as satisfying as the dates of Nabt al Saif; 
and as long and flowing as the Tail of the Horse of the Prophet. . . » 

‘ The old dear is making a beautiful speech, Maudie, if we could 
only understand a word of it,’ said Mary Vanbrugh, and smiled 
graciously upon the visitor, who promptly produced gifts—a silver 
khams Hand-of-Fatma charm, and silver maroued box to hold 
koh’eul for Mary ; with a sokhab tiara of small coins and a feisha 
charm (to keep a husband’s affections) for Maudie. 

The old gentleman then annofinced a diffa, clapped his hands, 
and the slave girls brought in a huge sahfa dish, on which was an 
appalling heterogeny of bowls and platters of berkouks, pellets of 
sweetened rice ; cous-cous ; cherchem beans ; leben curds; burghal 
mince-meat and porridge ; asida dough and onions ; fatta carrots 
and eggs; strange sweetmeats, fruits, and drinks. 

‘ As good a death as any, Grandpa,’ replied Miss Vanbrugh, to 
the old Sidi’s ‘ Bilhana! With Joy! Bilshifa! With health!’ 
and they fell to... . 


‘Coming round, Maudie?’ asked Miss Vanbrugh later, when 
they were alone, comatose, replete, bursting with food. 

‘I’m getting round, Miss,’ replied Maudie. 

‘We shall be as round as one of those lovely fat Arab babies 
dressed in a string of beads, if we go on like this, Miss,’ she added. 
“I shall fair lose my figger.’ 

‘ We'll offer a reward for it, Maudie . . . “ Lost—a lovely figure. 
. . . Anyone returning the same to Miss Maudie Atkinson at No. 1, 
High Street, Emir’s Camp, Great Oasis.” . . .” 

‘Oh, Miss,’ murmured Maudie, ‘ may I tell you something ? 
. . . I’m not going to be Miss Atkinson much longer.’ 

* You’ve told me already, Maudie.’ 
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‘Oh, no, Miss !’ 

‘But you have! You’ve been mad, Maudie, ever since it 
happened. Perfectly insane—going about like a dying duck in a 
thunderstorm ; trying to do my hair with a tooth-brush; trying 
to manicure my nails with sand-paper. You don’t know who you 
are nor where you are; nor whether you're on your head or your 
heels. . . . Now tell me all about it. . . .’ 

Maudie told... . 


‘If you see Major de Beaujolais, to speak to, don’t tell him 
that some of the Arab Sheikhs know English, Maudie,’ said Miss 
Vanbrugh, when Maudie’s rapture-recital was finished. 

‘No, Miss,’ replied Maudie. ‘The Great Sheikh told me not 
to. He said the Major might take advantage of his innocence and 
make him talk English when he was bargaining—and do him down. 
. . . It would be a shame to impose on him, wouldn’t it, Miss 2?’ 

‘I don’t think the Major will impose on the Emir, Maudie,’ said 
Miss Vanbrugh, a little coldly perhaps. ‘ Anyhow—say nothing 
about it.’ 

‘I'd sooner rather die first, Miss,’ asseverated Maudie warmly. 

*‘ Well—if you do let it slip—you’ll die after,’ observed Miss 
Vanbrugh, ‘ for I'll certainly kill you, Maudie.’ 


During the days that followed, the Emir noticed a change in 
the temper of his trusty Vizier. Perhaps no one else would have 
seen it, but to the Emir, who loved his friend with a love passing 
the love of women, including Maudie, it was clear that the Vizier 
was really suffering and unhappy. Never, nowadays, in the privacy 
of the open desert, did he sing, 

‘Okiyiyip; Okiyiyi, | 
Oki yiyip; and ki yi yi, 
Get along you stinkin’ camels, don’t you cry, 
We'll all be in Wyoming in the sweet bye-an’-bye,’ 
or any other amended version of any of the eighty verses of ‘ The 
Old Chisholm Trail.’ . . . Nor did he utter vain longings for his 
old mouth-organ. ... His hard grey eyes, that saw so much 
and told so little, enigmatic, ironic, unreadable, humorous, were 
humorous no longer. . . . 

The Emir was troubled, torn. beween two emotions, and quite 
unreasonably ashamed. . . . The object of his thoughts rode past 
on a lathered horse, staring grimly before him, looking neither unto 
the right hand nor unto the left. . . . He looked dangerous. 
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‘Oh! Sidi Wazir!’ called the Emir. ‘Come and faddhl,’ and 











































> it El R’Orab the Crow ran and took the Vizier’s horse and led 
na it away to its stable of plaited palm-leaves in the fondouk horse- 
ring ( lines... . 

you ‘ Good job this is a Dry State, Hank Sheikh,’ growled the Vizier, 
our seating himself beside. the Emir, ‘or I should cert’nly lap the 


laghbi this night. . . .. Hamdulillah! Yd sure be off the gosh- 
dinged water-wagon, some!’ 

: ‘ What’s the trouble, Son ?’ asked the Emir, although he knew 
1im 

i too well. 

sai ‘Trouble is, I’m going to bust that Sheikh-wrangler, Bojolly. 
. . . Rahmat Allah! Treaty or no Treaty. . . . And tell him some 
talk in the only sensible language there is. . . .” 


nd ‘ What’s he done now, Son ?’ inquired the Emir. 

r+ ‘Put me in Dutch with Miss Vanbrugh. . . . The Infiddle 
; Dorg. .. .’ 

uid ‘ T allow he’d play a square game, Bud.’ 

m8 ‘I mean it was through him I spoke rude to a lady an’ showed 


myself the low-life ornery bindle-stiff I am.’ 

i ‘ You was never rude to any lady, Bud.’ 

- ‘Yes, I was, Hank Sheikh. I axed her if she was engaged 
to be married to a scent-smellin’, nose-wipin’, high-falutin dude 
French officer. . . .’ 


in 

ve ‘ What you do that for, Son ?’ 

ng ‘She turned down my respeckful proposal of matterimony.’ 
ai ‘ And then you fired up about Bojolly ?’ 


. ‘Sure.’ 

‘ And what did Miss Vanbrugh say when you did that? ... 
She talked American at you all right this time, then ?’ 

‘Yep. You bet. When I began to call Bojolly down. . . .’ 

‘ What did she say when you asked if she was fixed up with the 
Major ?’ 

‘She says, “ It’s a beautiful sunset to-night, Mr. Man,” an’ she 


ie thought she was ridin’ with a decent an’ courteous American, and 
- that Major D. Bojollay was the finest and noblest and bravest man 
h she’d ever met, an’ thank you, she’d prefer to ride back to the Oasis 
. alone... .’ 
‘ What you do then, Son ? ’ 

° ‘I says, “I thought you was American, Miss Vanbrugh,” an’ 
t then I over-rode my hoss like the mean coyote I am.’ 

“ ‘So you’re sore and ashamed, Son. You hurt a hoss an’ a 





woman, the two best things there are. .. . 
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‘Tm tellin’ you. . . . And I’m goin’ to eat sand . . . and I’m 
goin’ to bust that Sheikh-wrangler, Bojolly. . . .’ 

‘ As how ?’ 

‘He can shout his own fancy—knives, guns... rifles if he 
likes. P’raps he’d prefer to use that sword he’s brought all this 
way to impress us and the girls. . . . I'll back my Arab sword 
against it, if he likes.’ 

‘ What d’you like, Son ?’ 

‘Knives. I ain’t had a knife-fight since when. And it’s a 
satisfying way of expressin’ your feelings to a man you don’t much 
like... .” 

‘And Miss Vanbrugh, Son? Miss Vanbrugh, who you love so 
much, and who thinks Major D. Bojollay the finest an’ noblest an’ 
bravest man she ever saw? . . . Didn’t I ¢ell you, right back at 
the very first? . . . Didn’t I say to you, “ Don’t you go kidding 
yourself, you Bud—for she’s going to be a spinster or Mrs. Boje ?”’’ 

The Vizier scowled glumly. 

‘Now I'll tell you something for your good, Buddy Bashaw. 
.. . You aren’t in love with anybody. ... You’re just plumb 
jealous of a better man than yourself, because he’s got away with 
it. . . . Who was the first in the field? . . . You talk about bust- 
ing Boje! And why for? Because you can’t get his girl away 
from him! . . . Gee!’ 

‘ Spill some more, you oozin’ molasses-bar’l,’ growled the Vizier. 

‘Certainly. . . . If you haven’t got the innercence o’ the dove 
nor the wisdom of the serpent, you can have the sense of a louse. 
. . . Ole Man Bojollay brought Miss Vanbrugh here, and he’s goin’ 
to take her away again. . . . You made your firm offer of marriage 
and it was declined with thanks. . . . Now behave your silly self 

. . and be ashamed of you.’ 

‘Sure. But look at here, Hank Sheikh. I’m plumb jealous of 
a better man than me,am 1? Well—no objection to makin’ certain 
who’s the better man, is there ? ’ 

‘Yep. You aren’t goin’ to fight Major D. Bojollay, so don’t 
think it. I dunno what’s bitin’ you, Buddy Bashaw.... 
Wallahi!’ 

‘ Why not fight him ?’ 

‘ Because he’s our guest. . . . Because he’s going to give us a 
wad of jack. . . . Because we don’t want any French Army here 
looking for him. Because Miss Vanbrugh thinks he’s the noblest, 
bravest, and...” 

‘Gee! I got a think come!’ interrupted the Vizier... . 
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‘ We'll sure try the brave man out. . . . We'll see if he 7s worthy o” 
Miss Vanbrugh—which nobody is.’ 

‘*Cept Buddy Bashaw the Wild and Woolly Wazir,’ murmured 
the Emir. 

The Vizier pursued his great idea. ‘ You say he’s the Almighty 
Goods, an’ you seem to want him to marry Miss Mary—well, we'll 
try him out. Inshallah !’ 

‘Now look at here, Son,’ interrupted the Emir again. ‘ Get 
this straight. . . . See that hand o’ mine, Boy ?’ 

‘Some! Allahbyjiminy! I could see it seven mile away, without 
a telescope neither—an’ then mistake it for a leg o’ mutton. . . .’ 

‘See that hand o’ mine, Bud,’ repeated the Emir solemnly. 
‘God’s my witness, I’d cut it off, if that’d make you an’ Miss Mary 
happy for life. I cert’nly would. . . . But I got sense, tho’ I 
ain’t a clever li’ll man like you—an’ I say no girl ever did a plumb 
sillier thing than marry a man she didn’t love. . . . Nor any man 
ever did such a damn silly thing as wanta marry a gal that didn’ 
love him. . . . I'd sooner see Mary marry you and live on goat’s 
flesh and barley-bread in a tent, than marry the Major and live in 
High Sassiety, provided she loved you. . . . But she don’t. And 
won't... .’ 

‘Very well, Pastor, an’ that’s that. ...Now then! We're 
goin’ to find out how much this French parlour-snake and lounge- 
lizard does love Miss Vanbrugh. . . . First of all I’m going to take 
ten medjidies off’n you, an’ if I don’t, then you’re goin’ to take a 
hundred off me.’ 

* How’s that, Son ?’ 

‘You forgot that li’ll bet we made? We’re goin’ to knock 
him up in the dead o’ night an’ offer him the Treaty, signed, sealed 
and witnessed—provided he saddles up an’ lights out to-morrow 
without the girls. . . .’ 

‘Which he cert’nly won’t.’ 

‘,.. An’ if you’re right you get your ten. And soon after 
that, we'll give him a real test. . . . Now I’d lay down my life for 
Miss Vanbrugh, or any other nice girl. . . .” 

‘Sure thing, Son. Any girl.’ 

‘. .. and if Boje really loves Miss Vanbrugh, let him lay down 
his’n. . . . We'll give him the opportunity. . . . He oughta be 
proud of the chance to do it! . . . He won’t though, you betcha, 
and I put a hundred to one on it.’ 

‘Done. Shake. Put it there, Son,’ and the two erring men 
shook hands. 
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‘It’s robbing you, Son—and I didn’t oughta do it,’ pondered 
the Emir thereafter, ‘ but you gotta live and learn.’ 

‘You live till to-night and you'll learn you’ve lost ten bucks, 
Hank Sheikh,’ was the cold reply. 

‘Tl live, Son, if Rastignac don’t get me,’ answered the Emir. 
‘ He’d poison our coffee when we visited him, or shoot us unarmed 


as soon as look at us, if he thought he could get away with it— | 


and nominate his own Emir here. . . . How I didn’t shoot him 
when he started in about murderin’ Boje and doin’ worse for his 
two female spies, I do not know.’ 

‘Me, neither,’ agreed the Vizier. ‘I promise myself a quiet 
heart-to-heart wrangle with Rastignac when the time comes... . 
Reckon we should be layin’ up trouble for the tribes if Rastignac 
was never seen again ?’ 

‘Sooner or later. . . . It’s bound to come though, when we 
hitch up with the French, as we must. . . . The foul filthy coyote— 
I'd like to hang him on a tree.’ 

‘Tallow he’s got the face of a shark and the heart of a shark,’ 
observed the Vizier. 

‘No, no! That’s an exaggeration, Son,’ reproved the Emir. 
‘There never wasn’t any shark with a face as much like a shark’s 
as Rastignac’s is. Nor any shark with a heart as much like a 
shark’s neither. . . . Still, he’s a brave man—and he shall die a 
man’s death if we don’t let him go.’ 

‘Right, Hank Sheikh,’ agreed the Vizier. ‘Let me fight him. 
..» Knives!’ 

‘We'll see how things pan out with Boje before we settle 
Rastignac’s hash,’ replied the Emir. ‘I should smile to stick ’em 
in a ring, with any weapons they liked, and say, “ Now fight it out 
for yourselves ”—after tellin’ Boje what Rastignac offered us big 
money to do to him and the girls... .’ 

‘ Rastignac!’ growled the Vizier, and spat in a vulgar and 
coarse manner. 

‘You low common man,’ observed his lord. ‘ You don’t seem 
to improve in your ways although you live with me.’ 

‘ No,’ replied the Vizier significantly. 


(To be continued.) 


Nortr.—This story will be published in book form by Mr. Murray at the end 
of July under the title of Beau Sabreur. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF CRICKET. 


BY ALBERT KINROSS. 


On my fifty-fifth birthday I watched Kent play Warwickshire at 
Tunbridge Wells, and saw Woolley make a perfect 87 not out and 
an unknown colt do the hat-trick. I had escaped for the day. 
We had a village match at home, but I had hardened my heart 
against the secretary. On one’s fifty-fifth birthday one deserves 
better than a broken head. It occurred to me as I sat watching 
that I had played cricket for fifty years. It seemed rather a long 
time to play anything. 

I learnt the game on Primrose Hill. We lived in King Henry’s 
Road, which is quite close, and most of that part of London, known 
to the postal authorities as South Hampstead, was given over to 
fields and dairy-farming. The Metropolitan Railway ended at 
Swiss Cottage Station. Our nurses and governesses took us down 
the Finchley Road to pick buttercups and daisies and chew sorrel, 
a favourite form of refreshment, in so far as I was concerned. Now 
I never meet a London boy who knows the taste of it. 

From Primrose Hill I migrated over the fence which separates 
that lofty pimple from what was once the Eton and Middlesex 
Cricket Ground. To-day this sacred soil is studded with Willett- 
built houses; but long ago, before Middlesex migrated to Lord’s, 
it was here that they played their matches, and here too did your 
humble servant disport himself at the age of seven. 

All the week the ground was let to a dozen or so of private 
schools, of which my own was one. On Wednesdays we played 
matches against each other, on Saturdays we were kicked out to 
make room for grown-up men. If we could, we fixed up ‘ away ’ 
matches for Saturdays, playing the twentieth elevens of various 
public schools—City of London, Merchant Taylors’, U.C.S., Mill 
Hill, and so forth—who all had their own playing fields. School- 
boys who had no grounds we described as ‘cads,’ for youth is pitiless. 

Of all the Eton and Middlesex boys my hero was A. E. Stoddart. 
He was at a school called Oliver’s which played three or four elevens. 
He was my ideal as a boy, and, later on, as a man. At Rugby 
football or at cricket he was matchless. He played for Middlesex, 
for the Gentlemen, and for England. He was not above playing 
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for Hampstead. The great and only W. G. Grace was a lumbering 

elephant beside him, for, like the hero of the lady-novelists of his 
period, there was something of the ‘Guardsman’ about Stoddart. 
I fielded point to him once and caught him out. The circumstances 
were curious. The London Scottish were playing Hampstead and 
Stoddart cut one hard to me at point. It hit my breast-bone and 
raised a lump as big as an egg. Howls of rage and anguish on the 
part of the London Scottish! The next one—for I had at least 
saved a boundary and even the single—the next one curled and 
curvetted above my head, a hard mishit. In an agony of suspense 
I watched and followed it, and when at last I had it safe, Stoddart 
himself said ‘ Well caught!’ as he passed me on his way to the 
pavilion. And even the London Scottish forgave me. We had 
one very good bowler, Lacey by name. It was he who had made 
Stoddart give those two chances off successive balls. 

With Stoddart on the Hampstead side was Spofforth, the 
‘Demon Bowler,’ a tall thin man, wiry and cunning, who I dare say 
frightened most club players out as much as bowled them. I was 
too young to recognise his genius or to care very much who he was 
or who he wasn’t. I went in and had my ‘dip’ and came out 
again. I once hit him for a six on our own ground, and probably 
that was exactly what he wanted. W. L. Murdoch, the great 
W. G.’s Australian rival, played for Hampstead as well, a stocky, 
thick-set man who had made cricket history ; Gregor Macgregor 
kept wicket, as at Lord’s he kept for Middlesex and the ‘ Gents’ ; 
and there were H. B. Hayman, Dr. Thornton, and ‘ Plugger’ 
Marsden. All these had played or been tried for Middlesex, so that 
Hampstead, taking it all in all, could in those days produce about 
as good a side as any first-class county. 

On leaving school I joined the Junior Middlesex, the best of 
those grown-up sides which used our ground on Saturday after- 
noons. Not being quite seventeen, I was the ‘ baby’ of the side, 
and they treated me very well and made me happy. 

The years 1888 to 1892 were spent mostly abroad, in Switzerland 
and Germany to be exact. I climbed mountains and skated 
(forty-two days on end in one winter!). But no cricket, except a 
bad game on a bad ground at Ziirich. 

My next home was at Elsworth in the county of Huntingdon, 
six miles from St. Ives station and twelve miles from Cambridge. 
It was literally and figuratively a God-forsaken spot. There was 
no squire, the ‘ big house’ being cut up into tenements, and the 
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parson was so infirm and old that he left his job to a ‘lay reader,’ 
a comical, starveling man in black elastic sides and white socks 
which gleamed below a ridiculous pair of trousers. The village was 
inhabited by Particular Baptists, who ducked one another in the 
village pond, ran wild, and drank like fishes. 

I played cricket for Elsworth all that summer, and for St. Ives, 
and for Papworth St. Everard’s. And almost everybody is dead, 
so I will chance a suit for libel. The Elsworth captain was the 
village butcher and a sluggard. On match days I used to go round 
and kick him out of bed before we could make a start. He used 
the word ‘ bloody ’ so freely that Shelton, a local good man (about 
the only one), hearing him talk about ‘the bloody wicket,’ began 
a prolonged search, which stopped the match for the time being. 
‘ What are you looking for ? ’ asked our captain, growing impatient. 
‘I can’t see any blood,’ said Shelton. He scored there. 

Wilderspin, the village publican, besides suffering from chronic 
d.t.—there was always straw laid down on the road outside his 
pub. when he had an attack—was our great patron. He would 
drive to a match with a four-gallon jar beside him and a great 
tankard, and whenever a player distinguished himself, out would 
come that brimming tankard. Many a time was I fortunate 
enough to dip my head in it. Most villages in those days were 
lucky if they had a tent. Often we changed and dressed again 
‘under the hedge.’ 

The wildness and remoteness of that countryside can be 
gauged from the fact that I often played cricket and tennis in 
pyjamas without exciting any other comment than ‘I suppose 
that’s the latest in London.’ Nor was this ironic or jocular, but 
quite serious. Everybody in Elsworth wore night-shirts, and mine 
were the first pyjamas that were ever seen there. 

When I went farther afield, however, I had to be respectable. 
At Papworth Hall, subsequently occupied by Mr. E. T. Hooley, 
the financier, was a private ground, and a Mr. Carbery Evans, who 
was ‘nursing the constituency.’ 

The leading spirit at Papworth was a Mr. Williams who, once 
an organist, had ‘ married money,’ and become a county personage. 
A fine cricketer himself, he had collected a fine side, partly pro- 
fessionals from Cambridge, partly first-class amateurs, and the rest 
‘locals’ like myself. Our two best amateurs were Winter, an old 
Cambridge blue and now a parson, and Fellowes, a brother of Lord 
de Ramsey and also a parson, though he never wore a parson’s kit 
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except on Sundays. Carbery Evans himself was a good bat, though 
lazy in the field. Most of our bowling was done by Titchmarsh, 
a Bedfordshire pro., who was steady as a rock and could keep a 
good length all day ; by Dan Hayward, brother of Tom Hayward 
of Surrey and All England; and by Coulson, a college pro. who 
played for Cambridgeshire. These were paid by the plutocratic 
Williams and arrived by rail and road. We played against St. 
Ives, St. Neots, and visiting elevens from the University. Coulson 
and Dan Hayward were coaching the great ‘ Ranji’ at that time, 
and he paid them a guinea apiece for each lesson. Through them 
I became acquainted with Carpenter of Essex and Watts of Surrey. 
Like Tom Hayward and the immortal Jack Hobbs, these were 
Cambridgeshire men who had migrated to first-class counties. 
They were the first professional cricketers I had ever met; since 
then I have met dozens; and I would like to say before I go any 
further that I am proud to have known them. 

When autumn came I migrated to Cambridge. Before that I 
had migrated from Elsworth to St. Ives, where was more and better 
cricket, a newspaper to write for—the Hunts County Guardian— 
and a less (though not much less) bucolic and bibulous society. 

At St. Ives I had met a young man ‘ sent down’ from Cambridge. 
He was a son of Lord Maclaren, whose daughters I knew through 
Lavery’s famous portraits. Duncan Maclaren and I became great 
friends. ‘ Why not live at Cambridge?’ said he. I hadn’t thought 
of it ; but now we went in together, and I found a vacant set of rooms 
in a licensed house in Petty Cury. Below me was a coach called 
Green, and to him every day there came an Indian prince who was 
studying law. This was the great Ranji, still un-blued, though 
taking century after century in local cricket. I dare say that 
Ranji, being a phenomenon without precedent, had to wait. There 
had never been an Indian blue before, and so, of course, there were 
hesitations. And Cambridge in the early ’nineties were a terrific 
side. F. 8. Jackson, Sammy Woods, Gregor Macgregor, the two 
Druces, N. F. and W. G., Frank Mitchell, and P. H. Latham all 
belong to this period. Young ‘ W. G.’ got in, I should say, as a 
delicate compliment to his father, though he did well at Lord’s. 
But Ranji had no such backing, and was moreover of another race. 
Still, all Cambridge knew and admired him, from the little boys in the 
street, who followed him from ground to ground, to Hawks and 
bloods, who wondered when the deuce he was going to get his blue. 
One of the happiest years of my life went by like greased 
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lightning. Most of my cricket was played with the Idlers, a 
wandering club led and, I believe, founded by a Pembroke man 
named Harkness, which still exists. We dealt with the surrounding 
villages in none too serious a spirit. One Long Vacation I was 
invited to play for Pembroke against Trinity. It was my first and 
last encounter with the great Ranji. Young W. G. bowled for us, 
a tall, painstaking youth in spectacles, who bowled a good medium- 
fast ball, but Ranji collected 180 before he was done. I enjoyed 
watching him and didn’t mind the leather-hunting in the least. 
It was much the same kind of innings as those which later on drew 
crowds to Lord’s or the Oval. He had practically invented the 
‘leg glide,’ which he used much as Warner used the ‘ cut,’ that is 
to say, to perfection. I think Ranji was the most original batsman 
I have ever seen, not omitting the great Jessop; for he invented 
strokes as well as made them. His footwork was ideal, his timing 
perfect, and he seemed to ‘see’ the ball more quickly than any 
other player. He never punched or seemed to make an effort, 
and yet his drive would find the boundary like lightning. He 
began to score straight away ; no bowler could keep him quiet; a 
flick of the wrist and the ball was away. It was very Oriental. 
The bowler made the effort, and Ranji merely deflected the ball 
with that unerring bat of his. On his day he was the absolute 
master of any bowling that could be brought to bear against him, 
and unlike Hobbs or Fry or even Woolley he did not wait; he 
made what he liked of the ball, on or off, pitched up or pitched short. 
His easy footwork took him to the exact spot. 

Jessop was equally unique a player, who had invented his game 
and who owed nothing to the schools. But he was as Western as 
Ranji was Eastern. It was straightforward punching and no one 
has ever punched harder. He crouched, and if the ball was near 
enough to drive he drove it, high up and clear of the field as a rule. 
If it was short he used the ‘ cow-shot’ or the cut, and bang it went 
to the boundary. It was a young man’s game, and pretty exhaust- 
ing I should imagine. He trusted to his eye and the quickness of 
his pounce and his ability to clear the ring of fieldsmen. Once I 
said to him, ‘ If I had a bat like yours, I could hit those hits.’ He 
sent me one, inscribed ‘ From a slogger to one.’ _I tried it, and then 
I weighed it. Three pounds five ounces! Two pounds nine ounces 
is about my limit. 

One of my Cambridge friends was in love with a girl at a 
boarding-school at Folkestone. He had just obtained a job in 
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Burma, and he wished to set eyes on her before he sailed. Her 
people were not very enthusiastic about this romance, and had 
forbidden an engagement. However, my friend was a man of 
resource. He got a map and discovered that Hythe was six miles 
from Folkestone, and, using the ancient Cinque Port as a base, 
that one might be able to raid this particular girls’ school and say 
farewell to the Victorian flapper behind its gates. He invited me 
to assist in this enterprise, which, I may say, succeeded beyond our 
wildest hopes. 

It was through this particular and, I may add, nerve-racking 
enterprise that I first discovered Hythe. We spent a week there, 
and I fell in love with the place. In 1895 it was primitive, unspoilt, 
and very old. Its social club was the parlour of the White Hart, 
an inn presided over by one John Cobay, his wife, and daughters ; 
and we lodged with a chemist and photographer in the High Street, 
who made up beds for us in his studio. There were two cricket 
clubs, Hythe and Hythe Green, and the first had a perfect ground 
and a side which went through that season unbeaten. 

My friend disposed of, I returned to Hythe, and in the parlour 
of the White Hart I made friends with its leading sportsmen. 
Thus began a connection which lasted till the war and over. In 
twenty-two seasons rarely one went by without my joining in at 
least a few of the games. I saw the little friendly town grow to a 
watering-place ; I saw the White Hart superseded by two pukka 
clubs ; I saw the little white pavilion of our unbeaten team replaced 
by a fine building, with lunch-room, dressing-rooms, and rows of 
seats. 

In London most of my cricket was played with the London 
Scottish, and was half-day cricket; in Hythe you got one-day and, 
sometimes, two-day matches—the real game. 

It was through Koe Child, an old-time member of the Junior 
Middlesex, that I came to the London Scottish. We had nothing 
to do with the famous regiment nor with the equally famous Rugger 
club, though some of our members belonged to either. Our ground 
was at Brondesbury and is now built over, and the club, therefore, 
extinct. But our first team was pretty good. We played Black- 
heath, Ealing, Hampstead, and the best of the London clubs. 
Denniston, our captain, was a fine bat and a good bowler, and he 
knew the game. But I never cottoned on much to London Saturday 
cricket, in which, as a rule, half a side bats and the other half does 
little but field. And I hated the long journeys dragging a cricket-bag. 
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The most delightful of my London (or near London) matches 
were those I played in for the Authors. The late E. W. Hornung, 
of ‘Raffles’ fame, arranged them, and they were mostly played at 
Esher, where the first match on our programme was invariably 
Authors v. Artists. 

Conan Doyle was our captain, and in some ways he reminded 
me of ‘W. G.’? He hadn’t the beard, but he was much the same 
make of a man, solid, four-square, and an ‘all-rounder.’ He could 
bowl as well as bat and was untiring. Hesketh-Prichard, who that 
year was bowling for the ‘ Gents’ as well as for Hampshire, was our 
star bowler, and J. C. Snaith, who I believe had played for Notts, 
was little behind him and an excellent bat. E. V. Lucas, a pretty 
bat and a good field, Shan Bullock, another good bat, Horace 
Bleackley, good again, young Graves, Hornung and myself, and a 
brace of celebrities made up our side. The celebrities may have 
been A. E. W. Mason and Barrie, neither of whom appeared to take 
the game very seriously. They were, however, balanced by Edwin 
Abbey, R.A., and one or two more artists who, presumably, were 
better painters than cricketers. 

This side, with certain variations, met at Esher every year. 
P. G. Wodehouse, I remember, joined us, an old Dulwich boy and 
still rather the schoolboy. He, as Lucas before him, was doing 
comic stuff for the Globe. Esher, then something like a village, put 
us up and fed us ; its ladies turned out for tea with us on the field ; 
and in the evening there were dinner-parties. 

I had the luck to make top score, 46, in our first game ; Lucas 
made 22; the stars, I think, failed us. The Artists, led by Hilliard 
Swinstead, beat us. They included Harold Speed, Adrian Stokes, 
Chevalier Taylor, and other well-known men; and later came 
Gerard Chowne, whom I was glad to meet again in Salonica before 
he was killed. A delightful companion was Gerard Chowne; I 
know we were both happy to find one another in that arid place and 
lunch and talk together. I believe, had he lived, he would have 
made a wider name for himself, something like that made by 
Fantin-Latour. 

Edwin Abbey was rather a pet with us. He was an American 
who had taken enthusiastically to the game, and perhaps to England. 
He was painting the great series of mural decorations which now 
adorn the Boston Public Library. We all liked Abbey and did our 
best not to get him out. The Artists, I think, were equally merciful 
with Barrie, whose sense of humour was strong enough to make 
him see the joke when one of the ladies who joined us at tea-time, 
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on being presented to the great little man, asked, innocently and 
with every good intention, ‘ And do you write under your own name, 
Mr. Barrie?’ I could not catch his answer; yet one may guess it. 

We beat the Elstree Masters, then a great side, including 
numerous old blues. Snaith did most of the damage, out-bowling 
even Hesketh-Prichard, who was considered one of the most deadly 
bowlers in England. At Esher we were beaten, the side including 
§. A. P. Kitcat, who had played for Gloucestershire, and several 
Martineaus, one of whom was an old blue. Yet the finest player 
I ever saw at Esher was a parson of the name of Meyrick-Jones. 
Like the great Studd, he had given to missionary work what might 
have gone into first-class cricket. He took a century with an ease 
that wasn’t far short of genius. 

Among the first-class club cricketers who might have played 
for their county and even more, I remember with a particular 
affection the late E. C. Edwards. He was several times invited to 
play for Kent, but having decided that county cricket was work 
not play, he stuck to the strictly amateur game, and made a new 
ground at Folkestone. When he wasn’t playing for Folkestone he 
played for Hythe, and when these had a vacant date, for the Eton 
Ramblers, I Zingari, or Band of Brothers, and even for the M.C.C. 
I have never known a more complete cricketer. Every amateur 
who visited that coast, and most of them do sooner or later, must 
have met him. I played with or against him for eighteen years, 
a brilliant bat, a fine fieldsman, a good bowler: the last time was 
against him in the Ashford Week. I had collected 49 before lunch. 
The first ball he sent me after lunch was a rotten full toss, wide 
to the off, which I was fool enough to hit. He caught it—and 
apologised. That was Edwards all over. We met next at 
Aldershot ; we were in the same division, the 24th. Few finer men, 
or finer cricketers, went out to France and died there. 

The cricketer, like the actor, is soon forgotten. He has his day. 
A few names remain, associated with records or with some feat, 
like a drive over the pavilion at Lord’s or a bowling performance 
against the Australians. At Hythe I met many of the once cele- 
brated but now all but forgotten. These came on tour, or, like 
myself, were visitors or near-by residents. Who remembers Fyffe 
who bowled for Oxford, or Tolfree who bowled for Hampshire, or 
Katinakis who played for that county, or the Hon. J. R. Tufton 
who played for Kent, or Powell who bowled for Kent? Only 
Munds, the old groundsman, and a few of the faithful. A rare 
character is this old Munds, when first we met a spry round-arm 
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bowler, but now ‘rather long in the tooth,’ as people say. He 
will tell you of Lord Harris and of other lords who have played 
there. Munds always gives them full value for their money. I’ve 
heard him at it. ‘ No, my lord,’ he will say; or ‘ Yes, my lord,’ 
ad nauseam and till the cows come home. Some lords love it 
and lap it up like cream. Others don’t. There was Lord Sondes. 
‘He turned to me,’ Munds tells the story, ‘and he says: “ Look 
here, Munds ; not so much of your bloody ‘my lord’; once a day 
is quite enough.” ’ 

At Hythe I met ‘Sailor’ Young, who had bowled out the 
Australians, the fastest bowler I have ever stood up to. Hampstead, 
being short of bowlers, had taken him on tour. He was successful 
and rather ‘above himself’; he banged them down and let his 
pace do the rest; and he had a fierce face and a long powerful 
figure rather calculated to frighten people out. At Hothfield Place, 
some years later, I met another of these ‘ terrors,’ a local wild man 
of the name of Cheeseman. He curled up pretty quickly when 
you hit him or even mis-hit him. C. B. Fry is perfectly right when 
he advises you to walk out to a fast bowler. Back play is fatal ; 
and the betting is that a fierce mis-hit will clear the field and 
maybe reach the boundary. 

Aubrey Faulkner, the South African, played with us one season 
after the war, the best all-rounder I have ever met, and, maybe, 
in the world. He could bowl an ordinary side out and then beat 
it off his own bat. Rhodes might do the same and so might 
Woolley, but Faulkner is a far better bowler than either of these. 
I have seen him bowl a ball so wide on the off that the batsman 
ignored it—till it broke in and took his wicket! He could do the 
same on the leg side; and, mixed with these, was a real fast ball 
that came off the pitch like lightning. He went from us to play 
in the greatest match that has been played in England since the 
war—that is to say, in the side that Maclaren got together against 
the unbeaten Australian team of 1921. Maclaren’s team won 
easily. Faulkner took six wickets for very few, besides playing a 
great innings of 150. 

J. L. Guise of Winchester, Oxford, and Middlesex, played here, 
a painstaking cricketer, evidently more ‘made’ than ‘ born,’ and 
A. P. F. Chapman, just the reverse, and three of the Ashtons, 
including the eldest who is a soldier and unknown to first-class 
cricket, though he can take his 50 or 60 with the best and is 
a mighty hitter. He does it all on one eye, having lost the other 
in the war. 
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One could fill a column with the mere names of well-known 
cricketers, soldiers from Shorncliffe Camp or the Small Arms 
School, or tourists, or Old Boys—Wykehamists, Lancingites, 
Tonbridgians—who, sooner or later, have drifted in to that perfect 
little ground on which George Mackeson, a local resident, has 
spent a fortune, and which is now under the care of Ray Munds, 
who has played for Kent, and is the worthy son of a worthy sire. 
In the twenty-seven years during which I went in and out there 
I met some of the best. The war has taken its toll of us ; some have 
died in our beds; and many, like myself, have retired from the 
field and left the way clear for our juniors. The sons of the men I 
first played with are playing there to-day. 

At Hythe, too, [renewed my acquaintance with village cricket, 
in some ways @ more amusing game than club cricket, of which it 
is the poor relation. On off days I would play for Saltwood and 
Sandling Park. 

The visitor to Hythe or Folkestone may know Saltwood Castle, 
a Norman place with a keep, from which he is told the knights set 
out who murdered St. Thomas a Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. 
I knew it as the home of an ancient Kentish family, rather impover- 
ished, but full of a fine sense of duty. Noblesse oblige might well 
have been their motto. Mrs. Deedes, I suppose, is long since dead ; 
but of the two rather plain little boys who used to give us tea, 
the one, Colonel Wyndham Deedes, was responsible for the Intelli- 
gence Service of Allenby’s armies in Palestine and Egypt and, 
incidentally, my chief, while the other stood as a candidate for 
Parliament in a recent election. So, evidently, both are full- 
grown. In those days they looked on while we fought it out with 
the neighbouring villages and with clubs from Folkestone. 

Sandling Park was the home of the Right Hon. Laurence Hardy, 
the then M.P. for the Ashford Division, and he would turn up with 
two better-looking little boys, one of whom is now in the 
Coldstreams, while the younger plays for the Oxford Authentics. 

It was great fun playing for both these sides and for Sibton 
Park, a place in the Elham Valley, which I also assisted on occasion. 
The agent of the three estates, Saltwood, Sandling, and Sibton, was 
a Mr. Fuller, whose son Jack Fuller (who won a captaincy in the 
Coldstreams and the D.S.O. in the war, and who is the present 
captain of the Hythe C.C.) must have enlisted me. It was he who 
drove me over to Sibton in a high dog-cart for my first match there. 
I shall never forget it. Firstly, because I made 69, which is rather 
an effort in village cricket, where half your runs are run out; and, 
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secondly, because driving back we met a motorist, then rather 
scarce, whose engine backfired under the mare’s nose. Of course 
she bolted ; and as it wasn’t my mare and it wasn’t my trap, I 
naturally enjoyed it. Jack Fuller didn’t. There were lots of 
hedges to jump into if the worst came to the worst. 

These games took me to Dymchurch or brought Dymchurch to 
us. At one time or another they had three of the Knotts—the 
father, and the two boys who played for Oxford and are still playing 
for Kent. The elder boy took a century the first time he played 
for the county; but I don’t think they ever got near a century 
against us ! 

It is almost impossible to get a century in village cricket. In 
the first place, you haven’t the usual boundaries, and the long grass 
of the out-field makes twos or even singles of what would be fours 
on a proper ground; in the second place, the batsman would 
rarely get anybody to keep him company; and, lastly, there is 
hardly time. You are lucky to get four hours’ play in a village 
match ; so that with 100 or so on the board the captain has to 
declare. The matches played on Whit-Monday or on the August 
Bank Holiday are the exception, and one does stand a chance. 
Yet even now I’ve omitted two rather important factors—the 
wicket and the umpire. It is no uncommon thing to be umpired 
out; not that the village umpire means to do it, but often he is 
wool-gathering and a confident appeal makes him say ‘ Out!’ ; 
or else he has his own ideas about the game and is either ignorant 
of the usual rules or ‘above’ them. Or thére may be personal 
grounds, of which the commonest is Life Insurance or something 
similar. The big companies have an agent in almost every village, 
and often he stands umpire, and you can hardly expect him to 
give a man out who is on the verge of taking up a policy. There 
are ‘ wheels within wheels,’ as they say, in a good deal of village 
umpiring. And now comes that other obstacle—the wicket. 

The pitch you play on in a village match often has a psychology 
and a physiognomy of its own. Nobody quite knows what it is 
going to do next, least of all the bowlers. Only when a succession 
of heavy rains have made a ‘ mud heap’ of the wicket can one be 
reasonably sure. But the rest of the time one must be prepared 
for that ‘ glorious uncertainty’ of which the poet writes, and of 
which the village cricketer has so large and varied an experience. 
Cricket under these conditions becomes, more or less, a game of 
chance, and the stout hitter is far likelier to succeed than the well- 
schooled batsman. The village of Pluckley, for instance, in my 
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day, boasted a wicket on which any ordinary fastish bowler could 
have outed Yorkshire or the Australians for less than 50. When 
they didn’t shoot they flew all over the place, and as no one could 
foresee what the ball was going to do, the best thing was to come 
out before you were ‘laid out.’ I was stitched up twice on similar 
wickets, till I discovered that discretion is the better part of valour, 
and that it is wiser to have a bang and retire than to defend and 
get a broken head. 

In 1907 the success of one of my books enabled me to leave 
London and journalism. I settled down in the country, and for 
the next seven years, till the war broke out, found myself captain 
of a village team. I shall never regret it. Often I was urged, not 
only by my friends but also by my own inclinations, to play the 
game on a decent ground. There were lots of clubs available with 
first-class wickets ; but I believed, and still believe, that if you live 
in a village it is a matter of duty, as well as a matter of pleasure, to 
do what you can for your own immediate neighbours, and so each 
Saturday found me in the field, or in one of those horse-drawn 
charabancs wherein we drove about the country-side. Those 
years taught me a good deal. 

In towns one sees so little of one’s less fortunate neighbours. 
One is segregated and enclosed. The plumber’s man or the house- 
painter do their jobs and go away again ; the butclier’s young man 
is the property of one’s housemaid ; the postman does his round 
and disappears. In the country all these figures become human 
beings and some of them quite intimate friends. In those seven 
years I learnt more of the ordinary Englishman than I could learn 
in seventy years of Hampstead or Kensington. We were doing 
the same job together and doing it with a will. I got to know 
blacksmiths, joiners, bricklayers, farmers and farmers’ sons, 
gardeners and ploughmen, carters, hurdle-makers and village shop- 
men, and every kind of customer the land affords. Nobody cared 
a tinker’s cuss about my work as a writer; indeed, none of them 
would have regarded writing or painting or composing music as 
work at all. Work was something that made you sweat. But 
for all that we got on very well together, and it was only in 1914, 
when I joined the Army, that I fully realised what they had done 
for me. It was about the same kind of job with exactly the 
same kind of men that I had learnt to know on fifty different 
cricket grounds. 

The village cricketer, if anything, takes the game more seriously 
than the club cricketer. There is often intense and even bitter 
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rivalry between village and village; it is his summer relaxation ; 
and he will talk every detail of a game over by the hour. And, 
indeed, he has a good deal to talk over. I have seen catches made 
that would excite remark at the Oval or at Lord’s, and the bowling 
is sometimes extraordinarily good—most of the best professionals 
begin in our villages. The batting is seldom good, for the men 
never get the chance of perfecting themselves, and few batsmen 
ever amount to much without plenty of net-practice. 

Every once in a while you get a villager whose cricket goes to 
his head. One member of our side, a small market-gardener, was 
totally afflicted. He bought himself a dark blue blazer, sash, and 
cap, a bag and pads, and gloves and a good bat. He looked like 
a professional, and he sulked when he wasn’t put on to bowl or 
sent in early, or treated according to what he considered to be his 
merits, of which he had a perfectly swollen opinion. His cure was 
unofficial and drastic. He received a wire from headquarters, ask- 
ing him to turn up at Lord’s, where he had been selected for 
the Gentlemen v. Players. He showed us this wire, which was 
exactly what he seemed to be expecting, packed his bag, and set 
out for London on the appointed day. What happened to him 
there, history does not relate. The two village wags who had 
sent the wire from town were not present at the humiliating scene, 
and poor old Billy has never told us. 

The most amusing village game I ever played in was one against 
a London side which I had induced to visit us. They came in all 
the glory of colours and blazers, and we poor rustics felt that 
we were in for a disaster. Winning the toss, however, we had 
scored 104 for eight wickets by tea-time. Then we declared. 
The Londoners went in. Seven of them scored nothing, the rest 
collected 8, and there were three extras. Total,11. I woke up in 
the night and burst out laughing when I thought of it, and now, 
as I write, I burst out laughing again. 

Alongside these village games I was playing mid-week cricket 
for Ashford, for Hythe, and especially for Town Malling, where the 
old county ground offered a perfect wicket wherever you pitched 
’em. Sometimes J was invited to Lord’s for Actors v. Authors, and 
once for Authors v. Publishers. 

The Actors, I remember, drew quite a crowd for an off day. 
Rutland Barrington, Oscar Asche, Hayden Coffin, Gerald du 
Maurier, young Warner (the brother of Grace and son of Charles, 
and not P. F.), Basil Foster (one of the famous cricketing brother- 
hood), all turned out, and there was Aubrey Smith, who had played 
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for Sussex. We were mostly the same old crowd which had tackled 
the Artists, with the addition of Lacon Watson, of Cecil Headlam, 
a real good wicket-keeper, and Philip Trevor, who not only writes 
excellently about cricket but could play it. The Publishers had 
one outstanding player, the late 8. 8. Pawling (of Heinemann’s), 
who could bowl a real fast swinger with an authentic fizz to it as it 
left the ground. I dropped a catch on the boundary at one of these 
matches, and the audience let me know exactly what they thought 
about it. I realised then, as never before, what the first-class 
players are ‘up against’ when they do ditto, with far larger 
audiences behind the railings. 

With that fatal summer of 1914 came the last match I ever 
thought to play, and, certainly, the most dramatic game I have 
ever known. On the Saturday preceding the August Bank Holiday 
I had taken my villagers to Fatherwell, a neighbouring country- 
house where cricket was played in the good old-fashioned way. 
We had been in and were well on with the Fatherwell innings when 
two officers drove up in a car. They had come after the carriage 
horses, old Lady Isabel’s, and the General’s hunters. Then, for 
the first time, I realised that we were in for war. The game was 
played to its end, but there was little heart in it among us who knew. 
The black cloud had fallen, and all that beauty of park and lawn 
and garden seemed a mockery. The villagers suspected nothing, 
nor did grooms, footmen, or gardeners, but as for the rest of us, we 
felt, with some truth, that the light-hearted days were over, and 
that heaven alone knew how many of us would ever meet again. 

Not till the summer of 1918 did I again handle bat and ball. 
This was in Cairo, where I had been in hospital with malaria ; and, 
after hospital, I was sent to Sirdarieh, Lord Kitchener’s old home, 
fora holiday. One day a telephone message came through from the 
Gezireh Sporting Club asking whether three of us convalescing 
officers would care to fill up a side. I volunteered, and after that I 
played regularly throughout that season, which in Egypt went on 
till November, and then only ceased on account of the shortness of 
the daylight. 

I was stationed in Cairo, doing an Intelligence job that left me 
pretty much my own master, so I could steal two afternoons a 
week. We began at two, often in a stifling heat, and played in 
helmets or something similar. The wicket was a matting wicket, 
and always the same wicket; the ground was covered with some 
kind of vegetation that looked like grass and harboured hornets’ 
nests. Sometimes, when fielding, one of the accursed things would 
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get up your trousers, and finding its escape cut off, sting you in the 
leg. It was at least as good as six wasps. You could, however, 
always count on fine weather here and a perfect wicket, though it 
was invariably the same wicket. The matting was pegged down 
on the hard sand, which had been watered and rolled, and the only 
bowlers who could do much with it were a couple of ‘ googlie’ 
bowlers from South Africa, who were used to these conditions. 

The next summer (1919) I found games at Kantara and, later 
on, at Alexandria, where I was perspiring as I have never perspired 
before or since. We took things fairly easy after the Armistice, 
and there was plenty of sport; but we had the Egyptian troubles 
of that spring to cope with, and going to cricket or to tennis were 
obliged to carry a loaded revolver. These we dumped in the 
dressing-room, and a military policeman kept watch over them till 
the game was over. The Australian troops, I remember, had rather 
a downright way of dealing with troublesome Egyptians. I had 
not quite realised how successful they were till I began to sport a 
slouch Australian hat instead of a regulation helmet whenever I 
left camp for our playgrounds. The Gyppo, whose main business 
in life just then seemed to be the doing of somebody in, would 
recognise my full-brimmed hat and nudge his fellows and whisper 
‘Australian!’ as if to say ‘We’d better be careful; he’s 
dangerous.’ 

At Kantara, as at Alexandria, one played on sand with a matting 
wicket ; and we were all soldiers now—British, or Indian, or West 
Indian. The last-mentioned, it appeared, were not particularly 
warlike; but at cricket the West Indian negro woke up and 
astonished us all. The Indians I met were nothing out of the way, 
and depended largely on their British officers. One game I recall 
took us to Aboukir, where we met the officers of the aerodrome. 
It may be a personal idiosyncrasy, but the chief reason why this 
matter has stuck is because the ground was invaded by a couple of 
chameleons. Ihad neverseen chameleons on a cricket ground before, 
running about there in the sunlight and deliciously unconcerned. 

The war ended, and we all came home. I tried my luck at 
Hythe again, but soon realised that it was time to make way for 
the young ’uns. At fifty-odd one hasn’t the wind nor the vitality ; 
and five years of strain and often of rather more than strain 
make a difference. Nor after one has participated in the larger 
game can one take this game with the high seriousness which it 
demands. But at home, in the village, one can do all that the 
occasion requires and a bit over. 














THE HEART OF A CONTINENT 
BY COLONEL P. T. ETHERTON. 


THE present crisis in China and events of world-wide import- 
ance that are taking place there, coupled with the recent tragic 
end of the redoubtable Tuchun, or military governor of Chinese 
Turkistan, bring to mind many incidents and adventures that fell 
to my lot during the time spent as Consul-General and Political 
Resident in that storm centre of Asia. Western China and Chinese 
Central Asia are in many respects the richest portions of the 
Flowery Kingdom ; their frontiers march with those of India 
and Russia, and they are of supreme importance to us from the 
evolution now going on. 

It is, however, of the lighter side of life in that fascinating 
country that I shall deal, together with some incidents of Bolshevik 
tule in Asiatic Russia. The Political Resident has his headquarters 
at Kashgar, which, although it is not the capital of Chinese Central 
Asia, is commercially and politically the most important, and the 
nearest to India. General Ma, the Commander-in-Chief, with whom 
I am mainly concerned in this article, was a Tungan, or Chinese 
Mohammedan, a race numbering many millions of a strong and 
virile character. He first came into prominence during the 
revolution in China in 1911, when his zeal in the wholesale striking 
off of heads won for him the post of military chief in the West, 
where he was received in 1917 with the awe becoming his established 
reputation. In accordance with Oriental custom he consolidated 
his position by clearing the ground of all possible claimants to the 
post, appointed his eldest son as general commanding at Kashgar, 
and others of his relatives and adherents to the various commands. 

When I paid my first state visit to him he received me with 
much pomp and ceremony, and two miles from headquarters 
I was met by his eldest son, who with his father was also killed 
in the recent upheaval, several high officers of the household, and 
a regiment of cavalry. Thus escorted we swept on in magnificent 
array to general headquarters. Here were lines of cavalry through 
which we passed, the while drums and trumpets dinned forth 
discordantly, flags and banners were lowered, and swords flashed 
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in the brilliant sunlight. At the far end an infantry guard of 
honour was drawn up, where the Commander-in-Chief, dressed in 
a long robe of yellow silk and wearing a grey slouch hat, received 
me cordially and conducted me beneath a large awning, where a 
table was set in the centre with a chair on either side. The old 
chief then took the ceremonial tea from an attendant, placing the 
cups on the table with a reverence that would have done credit 
to a Cardinal at the High Altar. After the usual exchange of 
compliments I presented him with a beautiful roll of yellow silk, the 
Imperial colour under the old régime, and one much revered by 
the official classes, the conversation then turning to generalities. 
Although a Mohammedan he was no believer in temperance, and 
told me that he never consumed less than a large bottle of wine 
of his own concoction daily, the ingredients being taken from 
seventy-four different herbs. He extolled its invigorating qualities 
but, after sampling the beverage, I will say no more than that the 
taste for it must be an acquired one. He was much interested in 
forestry and had planted more than one hundred thousand trees 
in and around his headquarters. The planting of trees, by the way, 
is regarded as a pious undertaking in China, and the more you plant 
the nearer your approach to Heaven, so that when I put in twelve 
hundred trees in my consulate gardens Ma was delighted and 
regarded me as one already in possession of the key to perpetual 
bliss. 

As Commander-in-Chief he exercised a despotic rule, occasionally 
turning his attention to civil matters and interfering with the local 
magistrates and governors of districts. Hisrule over his household 
was as drastic as that in the army. One morning a girl of fourteen, 
the maidservant of one of his wives, of whom he possessed thirty- 
two, was brought to him on a complaint from her mistress that she 
had given some offence. The old tyrant settled the case without 
further enquiry by having half the poor girl’s tongue cut off. 
Another day a small boy was caught stealing an old jacket from 
the kitchen where he worked, and on this coming to the knowledge 
of the chief an order was given for the fingers of the boy’s right hand 
to be severed. 

The Chinese military system as evidenced in the west is of an 
antiquity that takes us back to the days before the standing armies 
of Europe. The weapons of the soldiery vary from blunderbusses 
and magazine rifles of Russian manufacture to spears, lances, and 
battle-axes, whilst the uniform is simplicity itself, for it consists 
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merely of jacket and trousers, and by turning the former inside 
out it becomes civilian dress. Military science being still in a 
primitive state, the means to combat and destroy one’s opponent 
are in proportion to the amount of hard cash that one side can offer 
the other. There are original examples of this in the present 
civil war, when one of the aspirants to power issued a scale of 
payments to be made for surrenders to his side. The equivalent 
of ten thousand pounds was offered for his adversary dead or alive, 
for a battalion a similar sum, together with corresponding rank. 
A field gun was appraised at four thousand pounds, and so on 
down to the simple soldier, who was rated at a ten-pound note. 
There is a humorous side to the military administration, and 
I hadan example of this ona subsequent visit. There isno medical 
service, neither are there limitations to those who aspire to become 
doctors, and anyone may set up as a healer of all the ills to which 
flesh is heir. A week or two prior to the visit in question I had 
discharged for inefficiency a groom, who shortly afterwards appeared 
at general headquarters and set up asa medical man. As I passed 
through the market-place I noticed the erstwhile groom presiding 
over a stall well stocked with herbs and sundry medical potions. 
Quite a crowd of soldiers, civilians, and women were assembled 
at this his consulting-rooms and dispensary, and before dealing 
out the medicines he examined the patient’s wrist and tongue, 
which he had often seen my assistant surgeon do when employed 
at the consulate. Then he glanced through a book in his hand 
and followed this up by a selection of medicines, as if in accordance 
with what was laid down in the volume. I was curious to see that 
book, and had it brought to me by an orderly, when it proved to 
be a copy of one of Guy Boothby’s novels that had formerly graced 
my library ! 

The visit in question coincided with an inspection of the army 
by an officer deputed from the War Board in Peking. I met him 
on several occasions, and he dined with me one evening. This 
arrival from the central seat of government warned the military 
governor that his bogus army would be exposed to the glaring 
light of day, for, though on paper it ran into five figures, in reality 
it totalled less than five hundred. But Ma was a man of resource, 
and knowing that an inspecting officer can be induced to imitate 
Nelson and his famous ‘ blind eye’ if sufficient inducement be forth- 
coming, he despatched his myrmidons into the highways and byways 
to gather in recruits and swell the total, so that it might bear some 
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relation to the paper figure. The supply of uniform was a simple 
matter, for it comprised merely a jacket of coarse cloth with the 
Chinese characters sewn thereon to indicate the wearer’s martial 
calling, and trousers of similar material, a stock of both articles 
being kept ready against such eventualities; and as for boots, 
the newly-made warrior would don his civilian footgear. With 
the addition of a carbine, a sword, or a battle-axe, all were trans- 
formed into their respective branch of the service, and so the 
army assumed proportions that must have impressed the repre- 
sentatives from Peking with the power and might of Celestial 
military force. With the inspecting officer’s departure expansion 
gave way to shrinkage, matters resumed their normal aspect, the 
army in an attentuated form laid aside the sword and musket, and 
was once more labouring at the more profitable occupation of ex- 
ploiting the oil wells under the guidance of its chief, who supervised 
it clothed in a dressing-gown and wearing a large Panama hat. 

Ma was obviously relieved at the passing of the inspection 
ordeal, for soon afterwards he came to call and invited me to a 
banquet which he was anxious to give in my honour, all the leading 
officials being bidden to the feast. The palace, whither we repaired 
on the great day, was of recent construction and in monotonous 
conformity to the one architectural model prevalent throughout 
China, a style born of a lack of imagination and the conservation 
of the race. The main structure was entirely of wood, supported 
by enormous pillars and comprising three storeys. Passing through 
the gateway I entered a vast courtyard, where a guard of honour 
received me with a blare of trumpets and a roll of drums. At the 
opposite end was a dais, in front of which the chief greeted me with 
excessive cordiality, declaring that I was his brother and that 
together we could accomplish anything. I was then conducted to 
the first floor of the private suite, where the ceremonial tea was 
served, together with the wine of his own concoction, and to 
preserve inviolate the atmosphere of cordiality and brotherhood I 
partook of the nauseous liquid, meanwhile reflecting on the trials 
that beset the representative of British might and power in the 
fulfilment of his duties. Both tea and wine having been disposed 
of, we took our places at the festive board. Etiquette in China 
demands that the principal guest shall be seated exactly facing 
his host, the honour extending to right and left of the former 
according to respective rank. The leading dish was a good soup, 
followed by shark’s fins served in thick sauce, and, contrary to 
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what might be expected, decidedly tasty. Then came wild duck 
and cabbage, the shoots of the young bamboo, fried liver of chicken, 
eggs many years old and preserved in chalk—the older the egg 
the greater its edible value—with the addition of special Tungan 
dishes, as well as an entire sheep roasted whole and served in a 
sitting posture on a huge salver. This the host attacked, serving 
me with long strips from the neck and back, after which it was 
turned over to the less high and mighty for disposal. Itis the acme 
of politeness at a Chinese banquet for the host and others to select 
dainty morsels from their own plates and deposit them on that 
of the principal guest. As I had the honour of fulfilling that réle, 
I was bombarded with titbits from bald and toothless old men, 
opium-sodden magistrates, and convivial warriors, in a manner that 
may have been gratifying to them, but not at all conducive to my 
internal well-being. The Commander-in-Chief was indefatigable in 
this respect, and not only contributed from his own plate, but 
toured the table to poach from others for my benefit. 

The old chief had various ways for the filling of his coffers and 
all sources of income were duly tapped, not even the local branch 
of a leading bank escaping his attention. The merchants and 
bankers of China have by their energy and integrity created a 
high standard of commercial morality, and one rarely meets with 
a defaulter in trade or finance. Thrift and perspicacity have 
gained for them a position of respect, whilst their hold on the 
purse-strings assures consideration at the hands of government 
officials who may find it convenient to draw upon their supply 
of notes and coin. This Ma found occasion to do, although his 
initial demands were limited to a trifling four thousand taels ; so, 
after the lapse of much time, when no credit payment had been made, 
nor any proposal submitted as to when and how the debt should 
be liquidated, the bank manager craved audience of the great man 
and hinted that a small sum on account would not be out of place. 
But his avaricious soul rebelled at the idea of parting, at any rate 
in full, and so a compromise was arranged for two thousand two 
hundred taels in settlement. However, when the bank manager 
left for Peking more than a year later not a tael had been paid, nor 
was there any prospect of bringing the old debtor to book. It is 
not all beer and skittles running a bank in China. 

As the above was the last occasion on which I dined with this 
autocrat, I will narrate the concluding phase of his reign, culminat- 
ing with his recent execution. In course of time he assumed 
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a commanding position, and acquired such power and authority that 
there was no check on his rapacity. His cruelty and oppression 
threatened to plunge the country into a state of rebellion, and the 
Chinese authorities in Peking at last realised that my own reports 
concerning him were not without foundation. Vast sums of money 
were being extorted from the inhabitants, the jade mines were 
worked by forced labour, and gangs of people were transported 
there to hew out the beautiful green mineral. Resistance to the 
orders of the tyrant was dealt with in a variety of ways. Some 
were strung up by the heels, others were placed in a cage with a 
hole through the top for the head; bricks were placed beneath 
the victim’s feet, one being removed each morning until finally 
his toes barely touched the ground, and thus he was left to die 
by a process of strangulation. 

His interference in civil matters was on even extending 
to the arrest and detention of a British-Indian subject, in defiance 
of our extra-territorial privileges. For this he was compelled to 
come to my consulate and apologise, a course of action that 
restored the situation and created a profound impression throughout 
the country. Like all despots Ma was hated, yet none dared to 
take the initiative that would rid the world of this human vampire. 
One day, however, a soldier did essay the task, firing at the general 
as he stood in the courtyard. The bullet missed by inches, but the 
dauntless old chief never flinched, and himself assisted in round- 
ing up the man. I was told a dreadful retribution followed ; the 
would-be assassin was lashed to a bench, his feet were then cut off, 
and day by day further toll was taken from the living flesh until 
death ended the process. 

By the spring of 1924 his attitude and the discontent brought 
about by his tyrannical methods caused the Central Government 
serious alarm, and when it became clear that he had ambitions 
towards the Presidency, it was determined to take action. The 
Chinese are slow to move, but once aroused they act with commend- 
able promptitude. An order was therefore despatched to the 
general directing him to resign and to proceed to the capital to 
give an explanation of his conduct. This being contumaciously 
rejected, a secret concentration was prepared to bring the recal- 
citrant to book. Two columns were organised, the respective 
commands, with that sagacity and prescience inherent in the 
Chinese, being entrusted to men who had accounts to settle with 
Ma. One column marched with much ostentation along the main 
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highway to Kashgar, the other and more mobile detachment 
moved through the hills, and with the strategical and tactical skill 
a Chinese general not infrequently displays, it arrived under the 
walls of Kashgar, Ma being ignorant of the presence of this resolute 
body. They took cover in the moat by the main gateway of the 
city and in the adjacent buildings, and there awaited daylight 
to rush the stronghold. At last, as was customary, the boom of 
a gun announced the breaking of dawn, and the great gates were 
opened for all to pass in and out. Eagerly the government troops 
rose, and bursting through the archways swarmed into the court- 
yard of the tyrant’s palace. He heard the din and scuffle, and knew 
that the crucial moment had arrived, but met it with the courage 
which he at any rate possessed. Flinging open his bedroom 
window, which commanded a view of the courtyard, he opened 
fire on the invaders with his revolver, killing an officer and wounding 
one or two men. Undismayed, however, they stormed the building 
and, led by the commander, poured up the stairways and burst 
in the door of the bedroom. The dauntless old man met the onrush, 
but a wound in the right arm made him drop his revolver, and he was 
overpowered, bound hand and foot, and trussed up as so many of 
his victims had been before him. 

A chosen body of men then set out for the Yamen of the general’s 
son, where his surrender was demanded, the summons being 
answered by a fusillade that killed several of the government 
troops. The leader of this detachment also was one who had old 
scores to pay off, and followed by his men he rushed the building, 
killing the brigadier and several of his followers in a hand to hand 
fight. 

The day after the dramatic coup the despot was taken out and 
shot at the great gateway of the city; his body was then lashed 
to a framework, so that the people might see justice had been done. 
There it remained for upwards of two days, whilst all came to 
view and revile it, for such had been the tyrant’s rule that every 
man’s hand was against him. 

Ma was not the only discordant element with which one came 
in contact, for the Bolsheviks were busy, and hope during the present 
year to bring about the world revolution from their headquarters 
at Tashkent in Asiatic Russia, which centre they regard as the best 
and most convenient ground for propaganda and intrigue against 
Britain in Asia. Tashkent lies in the centre of those Mohammedan 
countries which it is desired to contaminate, and the last part of 
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the Russian dominions that the Bolsheviks would give up, for they 
themselves declare that if overwhelmed in Europe they will retire 
to Asiatic Russia and there pursue the campaign for world revolution. 

My observations whilst on a special mission to the Bolsheviks 
in Central Asia throw many curious sidelights on Red mentality 
and their methods. The army acted much as it felt inclined, 
and would hold frequent conferences as to whether they should 
comply with certain orders. Leaders were elected and deposed 
almost in the same breath, and preposterous demands of money, 
food, and vodka were made before troops would march. Even then 
they often declined to continue unless fresh demands were met. 

Discipline was at a discount, battalions appearing on parade or 
not as it suited them, and commanding officers were set up and 
deposed according to the whim of the rank and file. The shops 
were, of course, nationalised, the people having to form up in rows 
and await their turn to buy at these state stores. These being closed 
for long periods during the day, people who came in from the 
surrounding districts had to wait until it suited the government 
storekeeper to open up again. The quality of the goods was so 
indifferent, due to the lack of competition—the world’s leading 
factor in eliminating the costly and less useful—that they would not 
have secured a sale in a European shop of the humblest descrip- 
tion, and often perishable articles, such as fruit and vegetables, 
were unfit for consumption, although sold at the fixed rates as sound 
and marketable. 

With everything nationalised and prices fixed, the sources of 
supply in outlying districts faded away, as the people found it did 
not pay them to cart articles into the markets at the then prevail- 
ing rates. 

Marriages could be solemnised for the sum of seven roubles, and 
the bridal pair received a permit entitling them to purchase four 
bottles of wine, unprocurable from the Soviet stores without a pass. 

To meet financial needs the Bolsheviks raised money by forced 
contribution, house to house raids, and the wholesale confiscation 
of goods and chattels. To enforce this capital levy they had many 
ways of instilling fear into the wretched people thus plundered. 
If pleading inability to comply with the demands they were col- 
lected in a body and taken to the requisitioning headquarters, one 
or two of their number being removed a short distance out of sight. 
Presently a shot would ring out, the remainder of the delinquents 
interpreting this as an execution, with the result that they paid 
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up or gave all they possessed in the world to satisfy the levy. 
This forced contribution led to the grossest abuses. An official of 
the Soviet would call at a house, producing an authority demanding 
the surrender of carpets, chairs, and other articles, required for the 
entertainment of some official, or for one of the many missions 
coming and going. Needless to say none of the things was ever 
returned. 

Whilst I was up there a counter-revolution took place which, 
had it been well planned and carried out, might have had far- 
reaching results. The fort at Tashkent is the salient point in the 
city, and this the revolutionaries endeavoured to seize, and with a 
view to clearing the field of the Bolshevik executive they telephoned 
a bogus message to the Soviet headquarters, in response to which 
eight commissaries came over without suspecting anything and 
were promptly shot. The railwaymen, the strongest element, had 
agreed to join in, but their support failing to materialise the rising 
fizzled out. The Bolsheviks exacted a terrible retribution, and one 
that was in consonance with their traditions. They arrested 
indiscriminately every one of the bourgeoisie, and all those who 
could not prove their adherence to communist principles were shot 
without trial. Whole streets had every house raided at nights 
and boys and men from fifteen to sixty-five were taken out, lined 
up in ranks, stripped of their clothes, and shot in turn. One man 
boasted that he had shot 758 with his own hand, and quite a 
number of women were shot without trial in this ghastly tragedy. 

Although one lived in an atmosphere of battle, murder, and 
sudden death, an occasional tour into the back blocks of Turkistan 
came as a pleasant antidote. A great deal of the business on these 
tours was transacted in the open, and an audience gathered that 
for appearance and solemnity bore a Biblical aspect. The Consul- 
General takes his seat ata table, and the court and audience dispose 
themselves round him in a semicircle, cross-legged, on the ground. 
The proceedings then open. The question up for settlement may 
be one in which the accused has been let out on bail pending the 
arrival of the court, but has absconded, with the result that the 
bailees must either produce the felon or be mulcted in the loss of 
their money. Notwithstanding the fact that they have been let 
down their leanings are towards the delinquent, who is regarded 
as a clever performer. Had he been captured in his second effort, 
sympathy would be alienated from him, and, condemned as a 
bungler, he would have been given over to the law. On the other 
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hand there is the financial side, and the Oriental does not like to 
part. All sorts of arguments are advanced to show cause why the 
sum should not be forfeited. The bailees are all talking at once 
after the manner of the Oriental litigant, but the court selects one 
to present the case, and it is then that sidelights on Eastern 
character are presented. Grief and indignation at the conduct of 
their relative, pathetic emotion, an air of resignation interspersed 
with false humility—all are unavailing to affect the British repre- 
sentative in the summing-up and the separation of the wheat from 
the chaff. Still loth to relinquish all hope, an effort is made to 
secure a reduction in the amount at stake, for the pain of parting 
is intolerable, and, peradventure, the worst may be avoided, but 
the matter is too flagrant to admit of any such leniency, and so 
the verdict is given and the crowd murmurs ‘ Allah Akbar’ (God 


is great). 











THE SALVATION OF DAVID BROWN. 


‘THANK you, Mr. Houghton, that will do. We shall not require 
you further.’ 

Like brittle pieces of ice the words chipped the air. There was 
silence as members of Committee fidgetted with their pencils and 
drew fantastic figures on the pads before them. 

‘ What an age the fellow took to collect his papers and get out ! 
What did he mean by shuffling them and wasting time like that ?’ 
The banker snapped his thumbnail once more loudly against his 
teeth and looked at the clock. He had his letters to sign, and the 
match was arranged for six. He would take out a handicap card 
after all; he felt in quite good form. The vicar coughed and 
nervously patted his lips. He too would be late, and those delect- 
able scones of Mrs. Perkins’ were rarely the same if cold. 

With infinite delicacy the schoolmistress blew her nose and went 
on gazing philosophically into space. 

Brown, glancing furtively at the Chair, wondered if he might 
be excused, but something in that spare and rigid form at the 
table’s head checked him. Sprot was a quirky fellow, ill to reckon 
up; nevertheless, the man who ruled and dominated Smallborough 
was one to keep in with at all costs. Twice or thrice he had put 
things Brown’s way. To-day his mouth was more pinched than 
ever, but that the lawyer’s liver was torpid, Brown was fully aware. 
Only yesterday he had made up a prescription for him, and there 
had been no mention of Houghton then. 

The Browns had just returned from their annual holiday by the 
sea, and had been missing the local gossip. He supposed all this 
tensity and discomfort had something to do with poor old Richard, 
who had muddled through as usual, and been snapped up by Sprot 
at every turn. 

Over knotty educational points Brown did not concern himself. 
‘Economy,’ his wife’s persistent and positive watchword, had at 
last placed him on a committee where his sole business remained 
to keep down rates. And with this one end in view he voted 
consistently. For in civics as in manners and morals the Browns 
had a dual standard—respectability with money. Stabilised 
through thirty years of marital life, this test admitted only ap- 
proved models of conventionality to their circle, the door of which 
had long since gently closed to Houghton and his demented mother. 
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Bent and shrivelled, the secretary, with a queer sidelong glance 
in Brown’s direction, was slinking from the room, and as if to rise, 
Brown moved, but at the sharp rapping of the chairman’s pencil 
resettled himself. 

‘For the good of the community, ladies and gentlemen, and 
the education generally of Smallborough, I feel the time has come 
for changes in our secretarial department. I refer, as some of you 
may gather, to our friend who has just left the room. His methods 
are those of our grandfathers, quite inadequate to cope with present- 
day conditions. As you are aware, he is wholly unreceptive of new 
ideas. . . . I have had many letters of protest and even complaint.’ 
Pausing, the chairman looked round, encountering that deferential 
fear due to one who hangs upon no patron, enforces social laws, and 
confides nothing to the world. Few denied the justice of this 
autocrat of an ancient firm, and fewer still attributed to him any 
super-subtle delicacy or sentiment whatever. That his own strong 
hand usually carried through his purposes, they all knew, and the 
vicar’s podgy fingers beating a slow tattoo upon the table seemed 
but to emphasise this fact. 

‘Sad indeed!’ remarked the reverend man softly. Pastorally 
speaking, there was no call for further comment. Houghton was 
not of his flock. 

But the banker frowned. Rumour said Sprot was hard on the 
secretary, bungler though he was. 

‘What about a holiday ? The fellow looks seedy enough.’ 

‘He has just had his fortnight. I am told he did not even 
leave the town, and that he took home from the office arrears of 
work which he endeavoured to make up. The result appears to be 
even worse confusion.’ For confirmation, the chairman turned to 
the schoolmistress, who nodded curtly. To her mathematical mind 
inefficiency in all its forms was anathema. And the new member 
staring across—the doctor’s untamed and unconformable wife— 
wondered whimsically if to even a generous impulse this cold 
expert would apply a formula, and reduce to atoms passion itself. 

It would be like Mrs. Franklin to side with Houghton, reflected 
the banker. . . . But she would have no case, of course. He had 
heard her airing her views from a local platform, and considered 
it strange that her husband had a shred of practice left. She had 
looked like a war-horse in battle, glowing and murderous. Well- 
bred provincial Smallborough could not long stand the simple and 
savage opinions of such a rebel, he had pondered. Even Brown, 
now turning steadfastly from her, appeared to be conscious of the 
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woman’s heat and force. . . . As boys, Houghton and Brown had 
been chums, it was said ; and not so long ago, Houghton was able 
enough. ... He didn’t drink. ... Life was a queer illogical 
business. 


Impulsively Mrs. Franklin leaned towards the Chair. ‘Surely, 
Mr. Chairman, this matter cannot be passed over so easily. Mr. 
Houghton, I understand, has served the Committee faithfully for 
thirty years, and for the greater part of that time with satisfaction. 
Perhaps those who have known him longer than I have would care 
to state...’ 

The mobile, sensitive lips closed abruptly, as she scanned the 
faces opposite. 

At Brown she paused—Brown the looker-on, the accepted sitter 
on the fence, the treader of well-beaten paths. 

Above all the chemist knew when to keep silence. Not for the 
wife of a man who persistently dealt with his rival would Brown 
risk a snub. That a creature destitute of grace and all that was 
feminine, whose attitude towards the Royal Family and the Church 
was a scandal, should turn these intense and prying eyes on him 
was nothing short of impertinence. 

What business was it of hers if Richard and he had once been 
intimate? The fellow had brought it on himself. . . . And voting 
socialist last election too! . . . His softheartedness was criminal. 
About that loan which Richard had given him, David, to buy the 
shop, he remembered his very words— 

‘ You pass it on later, old chap. I don’t need it.’ 

On such methods could David Brown have built up a business 
that sent out ramifications to every neighbouring village ? 

Let that female leave off tormenting with her eyes, and he 
might still say a word for old friendship’s sake. But what was the 
good? Except for the banker and his account—a paltry affair of 
soaps and gargles—the Committee, customers mostly, were in- 
different. What did they know of Richard and his past? Under 
Sprot’s flow of unassailable argument, their hostility towards their 
secretary rose. They were growing tired. It was useless to speak. 
Let the brazen woman defy Sprot if she chose! As she turned 
away, Brown’s features assumed their carefully-trained vacancy 
once more; for his face was not one that told tales. 

‘I protest, Mr. Chairman. That we should even speak of ad- 
vertising the man’s post before he has received the letter demanding 
his resignation is unheard of—cruel. Talk of bruised reeds and 
smoking flax ’—the quick passionate voice flung a note of appeal at 
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the vicar—‘ who are we to break and quench utterly? Is there 
no one in this room who is his friend ? ’ 

At the sudden vibration in the close air about him, the chair- 
man’s lips twitched angrily. Nevertheless, there was wisdom in 
waiting. Very soon this deplorable emotion would subside. But 
upon Brown came swiftly a moment unawares, a momert of tensity 
so keen, of reckoning so nice as to be almost pain. Reaching 
wildly for escape, the sluggish conscience behind the smooth blank 
mask strained, and for an instant fought, then ceased. . . . It was 
toolate. Heshould have spoken before. They would all knownow... 

The eager eyes opposite wavered and fell. Mechanically Mrs. 
Franklin seconded the banker’s proposal that discussion of 
Houghton’s successor be postponed till the following week. 

‘Very well then, ladies and gentlemen. Is it agreed that we 
meet on Wednesday next at three? By then the secretary’s 
resignation will have been handed in.’ 

The chairman’s tone, as he fumbled for his gloves, was final. 
They agreed, and Brown, slipping from the building, stealthily 
wiped his brow. 


Propped up by tradition, the street in which the Browns pros- 
pered was remarkably genteel. Neither butcher nor grocer polluted 
its exclusiveness. Besides the chemist’s select store, merely that 
repository which but for a solitary hat or ruffled silk leaves its 
nature to creative fancy, was permitted. And Mrs. Brown, from 
her window seat, her feet comfortably raised, to-day savoured its 
quality with that of her perfect cup of tea. 

No one knew what potentialities for good or evil lurked behind 
that full bosom or complacent smile, least of all her husband, to 
whom she waved a plump ringed hand. The harmonious spouse 
of tutored and judicious glance she had remained since the days of 
her discreet and cautious choice, but that the hand which now 
beckoned had often ruthlessly held back the kindlier promptings of 
his youth and fettered with convention his finer courage, Brown 
was unaware. 

As the years had softened her moral fibre, so they had stiffened 
her moral sense, and the compliant Brown had long given up 
differing from opinions which showed incomparable narrowness if 
nothing more. 

To-day, however, he was relieved to see a neighbour on the 
doorstep. He would urge her to join them, and the meeting might 
escape comment... . 
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Yet, tea over, the chemist was still disturbed. A walk by the 
river might prove refreshing, and the books could wait. . . . But 
misty twilit meadows and poplars standing like phantoms by the 
waterside failed to soothe, and Brown turned hastily towards the 
town. 

He would avoid the prying beams from the shops, and take a 
quiet way home. 

He had reached Bread Court, a forlorn street on which Time 
had written its name. Worn and grey, elbow to elbow the houses 
crowded so close that Houghton’s secretive dwelling was hard to 
find. Its back faced the world. He knew it by the grass-grown 
patch in front. It was more than forty years since they had cast 
up sums and scribbled couplets on the crazy palings with a nail. 
Yet he might find the markings still. . . . Across the road he stood 
for a moment watching. Through that torn blind he had seen 
Richard, with buried face, huddled against the coffin, refusing for 
one desperate moment to let it go. . . . And on that step the men 
bearing his mother’s body had stumbled. . . Carcases of flies had 
swung from cobwebs as from gibbets in the dusty doorway, and in 
someone’s yard beyond, skirts and petticoats had fluttered and 
flapped... . 

It was on the evening of the funeral that Jane and he had 
started for their foreign trip. 

How abandoned and desolate it all was! . .. Shivering, he 
withdrew into the shadow as again the door opened, this time 
framing a figure that crouched, then struck a flickering match. 

‘ Puss, fish! Fish, puss!’ The man’s voice called softly. An 
immense cat slid swiftly, passed, and the door closed. 

With hand upraised, Brown paused on the step. Windily the 
church clock clanged the hour, and his hand fell. . . . It was too 
late anyway. . . . Round the corner he stopped to take breath. 
The stationer’s shop looked warm and inviting. He might just 
buy a paper—and hear something. 

‘Chilly evening, Miss Gill. Yes, thanks, a Press.’ His restless 
eye lit on a book lying open by her. ‘I did not know your tastes 
were classical ? ’ 

‘The Greek tale’s not mine, sir. Mr. Houghton ordered it a 
bit since, but he’s forgotten to call.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Houghton was always bookish and fond of Greek. 
Then he rarely drops in now ?’ 

Miss Gill shook herheadsombrely. ‘ The poor soul seems queer- 
ish nowadays. His mother’s going came nigh to wither him. . . . 
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‘Twas in the lulls before the fits he mostly used to read. But 
when she was bad, she’d have none to do for her but him. She’d 
whine like a beast if he was late coming home ; and the neighbours 
were scared to go near.’ 

‘ And when she died ? ’ 

‘Once or twice I’ve gone round to see if there’s aught to do, 
but he carries the key to the office. They say everything’s just as 
she left it ’—the woman sighed mournfully, ‘ medicine glass and 
spoon by the bed, an’ all. They say, too, he’s nothing saved, and it 
takes a deal to keep the daft brother that’s shut up. . . . He’s 
even given over watching the children playing. . . .’ 

Brown, as he hurried along, hoped the fire would be lit and the 
curtains drawn. It was Jane’s night for receiving her bazaar work, 
so his lateness might pass unobserved. 

Crossing the road, he was abruptly conscious of steps echoing 
with his in the empty street. Then, looking up, he met the eyes 
of the doctor’s wife. And not his late supper, which Jane obsti- 
nately blamed, but a nightmare of myriad eyes peering from over 
the bed was the cause—David knew—of his moanings and tossing 
that night. Indeed, it was Jane who suggested he should spend 
the next in the country ostensibly to visit one of his branches. 
She was certain his digestion as well as his sleep would be thereby 
helped—and no need to consider her, for her hands were full with 
the coming church bazaar. 

Yet country air refused to work the intended good, and life 
had never seemed so ill-flavoured as on that Sunday morning when, 
prowling about his silent shop, Brown aimlessly opened and shut 
its minute and inevitable drawers. . . . Worse than all was the 
empty look of his tobacco tin. Perhaps the kind Miss Gill would 
oblige with an ounce. There was no harm in strolling round that 
way. Long before Jane’s return from church he would be back. 

The appearance of Bread Court was like that of a graveyard 
deserted. Even the two abandoned cats, sunning themselves on 
the wall, seemed dead, so still they were. And mercilessly the sun 
showed up each squalid detail ; soot everywhere fretting away the 
paint and digging into the woodwork! Even the panes of glass 
were dim with it. . . . He wondered if Houghton were still abed. 
He threw a glance at his window. Thenhestopped. Surely some- 
one was moving about the room as he passed? Drawing to the 


side, Brown stooped and stared in. 


It was Richard himself, shuffling and fumbling among his papers 
as usual. His back was to the window. He had risen and was 
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holding a cup to the light. Brown peered closer. He appeared to 
pour something in. For a moment the long lean form hesitated, 
then half turned, and slowly straightened. One hand groped for 
the back of his chair. The chemist’s sharpened gaze noted the 
fingers, taper and delicate in design. Then steadily, deliberately 
he raised the cup. As it touched his lips there was an instant’s 
pause, when suddenly to the straining watcher, suggestion, like 
lightning, grim and terrible, flashed from the act. High in an 
agony, Brown raised his arm. 

‘Dick, stop ! ’ 

Glass splintered and crashed around him. There was a broken 
cry, and beating the air in dazed effort to grasp the fallen cup, 
Houghton swayed, then tumbled against his desk. 

And Brown—labouring and panting by the window-sill, saw 
that at last, shivered to a thousand fragments, his idle silence lay 
about his feet... . 

For a burning moment he lingered, while energy long dormant 
within him waked and stirred. Then fingers craving for action 
pushed wide the door. And vigour that years back had raised him 
head of his firm tore off his coat and urged him on. . . . 

Into the blazing fire he had built was tossed with amazing 
abandon the powder and chairman’s letter beside which it had lain. 
And as kneeling he chafed the stricken man’s limbs, his brain, 
roused from its torpor, pulsed and planned. 

In the fight ahead, the doctor’s wife and the banker would 
back him, he knew. After all a bank balance like his could afford 
on occasion to dare one man’s support—chairman or no. Let them 
stick together, they’d easily beat the surly fellow . . . and compel 
him to give Dick a chance. To-morrow he’d visit committee 
members. Last Thursday, too many were absent. He must risk 
no defeat... . 

‘Come now, just one more sip.’ The brandy was neat, and as 
a fugitive smile crossed the face near his own, and a quick light 
touch swept his heart’s rusty strings, Brown savoured again life’s 
essential goodness. 

“It’s to be a picnic like old days, ham and egg for choice, Dick, 
and puss to lick the plates.’ 

A boy’s voice shouted from over the fire. Yet at the desk an 
hour after, a man of astute business habit arranged, annotated and 
destroyed, while only the cat, purring on his master’s lap broke 

the silence which to Houghton was so sweet and strange. 
“I tell you it can be done.’ Brown’s voice held triumph. 
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‘ Two evenings at the office, you and I alone, and we’ll have every- 
thing shipshape. And now I’m off. The kettle’s boiling. I'll 
look in later. Yes, Jane will be wondering.’ But not even the 
devouring waters of Jane could quench that abounding spirit. She 
too must be shown once and for all her husband’s true mettle. 
Was it not thus, and thus only, that the Janes of the world were 
cowed by brave men? With the dawn of this challenging truth 
in his eyes, Brown reached for his cap and waved it. 

Skipping the puddles, he whistled, and at the corner collided 
with Miss Gill. She was ‘ only too pleased to call round.’ 

‘ And take the Greek tale with you,’ he ran back to remind her. 


Two hours later Brown sat in his pew, demure now and a trifle 
exhausted. He stole a glance at his wife, then his mouth twitched. 
For Jane’s light spring toque was not too securely mounted, and a 
crimson spot—the rude salute of a flying twig—still flamed in her 
cheek. 

The wind had marred the accustomed leisure and dignity of 
their stroll. Smug Smallborough would need time to forget that 
mad chase in the close. How they had gaped as their chief and 
respectable chemist tore after the hat that whirled and frolicked 
among the trees ! 

Whence came the sudden craving to ease his subtle excitement 
in tune with the gale, to commit some extravagance and rid his 
laden mind of its fullness ? 

Presently the round dapper form bent to dust with his sleeve 
his errant bowler; and again to glance sidelong. His discomfited 
spouse had much to settle. Thursday’s bazaar would shortly oust 
even antics like these from her Sabbath reflections. 

Then abruptly he moved, and looked towards the preacher. 
How queer the words sounded, as they drifted down the aisle— 
almost, thought David, as though they were meant for him. 

‘And David danced before the Ark of the Lord with all his 
might, with shouting and with the sound of the trumpet.’ 

Like a mighty descant the fresh rush of wind tore round the 
church. It entered his heart, lifting it, widening it. 

Steadily and with defiance he looked around. Behind a pillar 
sat the doctor’s wife. And as she turned, those eager eyes met his. 
But this time, gazing back, David serenely smiled. 

W. E. Gunn. 
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TWENTY YEARS AT THE ‘B.M.’ 
BY JOHN GIBBONS. 


To the ‘ regulars,’ the galleried treasures of the rest of the nation’s 
Museum count almost for nothing, and ‘ B.M.’ stands only for the 
great Reading Room under Panizzi’s dome. Of the nearly five 
hundred readers who any day after eleven in the morning will be 
found filling every seat in the room, a large proportion are ‘ regulars,’ 
generally professional readers employed in research work for other 
people. 

The commonest objects of such research, both at the Museum 
and in such manuscript repositories as the Public Record Office or 
Somerset House, are either pedigrees or the sort of law suit that 
centres round the older great estates. Questions of copyhold and 
mineral rights used to be fruitful sources of such work, and though 
changed conditions since the War have almost killed this particular 
‘trade,’ years ago it was different. In one case, for instance, a 
colliery ran a new seam, and the supposed owners of the land above 
it preened themselves with thoughts of royalties to come. The 
local magnate, however, or perhaps his lawyers, had other views, 
for the land, they said, had once been copyhold, and though no 
Courts had been held for centuries, copyhold it still was, and as 
such carrying to the Lord of the Manor the ownership of minerals. 
With so pretty a point copious research was obviously indicated, 
and in fact the case kept me busy for close on three years. Another 
legal search had to do with the part played by the Ancient Britons, 
the Romans, the Normans, by in fact anybody, in the drainage of 
certain fen-lands. The point, I believe, was of Land Valuation, 
and my instructions were to record every ancient reference to work 
done on the reclamation of the flooded areas, from, if possible, the 
time of the actual Flood itself. The object, however, was only my 
surmise, and in many cases I am never told the ‘ why’ of my work. 
I often wondered, for instance, what the gentleman wanted who 
demanded every reference that could be dug out in four days to 
the possibility of gold in a particular part of Northern Russia. 
That I could read no Russian was nothing. There is always some- 
body to be found to translate any known language, and for the four 
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days money didn’t count. But after that limit, no ‘ finds,’ I was 
told, would be of the slightest use. 

A more romantic treasure hunt was that for the loot of Ancient 
Rome. Centuries ago comes Alaric and, sacking the city, marches 
south, and dying on the way is buried with his spoil in the bed of a 
diverted river. And fifteen hundred years later comes an inquiry 
to the ‘ B.M.’ for a reader to search up the matter! All that I 
found of interest was that with the cutting down of the local forests 
the watercourse had slightly altered, and that the burial place was 
probably some way removed from the present river. And the next 
search was into the history of some particular sort of dog! My 
client was presumably an enthusiast, but all that I remember was 
that somewhere I found that the special breed was in the country 
of its origin popularly said to have ‘come out of the Ark with 
Noah’! It was another dog history hunt that led me into ancient 
Polish, of all curious tongues, and here I remember having some 
little trouble in finding anyone able to translate. The point here, 
I think, was not sport but serious science. 

What exactly another search could be called I do not know. 
Here an elderly gentleman had over fifty years ago been casually 
struck with a short poem—somewhere. Perhaps in a paper, a 
magazine, a book: he didn’t know. And half a century later he 
remembered just two lines, and wanted the rest. Wanted it badly, 
and was ready to pay for perhaps weeks of research. Why, I 
never knew. But I am glad I was able to find it, and in just two 
days. It was sheer good luck. Much less fortunate was the 
doctor who kept me going a whole month trying to trace some 
special reference to his pet subject, giving me the range of every 
medical paper in the English-speaking world! He wasted his 
money, for I couldn’t find it, as I had warned him might be likely. 
What I do remember was the extraordinary nastiness of his parti- 
cular subject, and the feeling of almost nausea with which the 
wading through endless pages of it affected me. In my memories 
it ranks with the search that someone once paid me to make into 
details of the ‘ Black Mass.’ Again, why it was wanted I was never 
told. 

In pleasant relief was the curious little tale of the gentleman 
anxious to discover exactly how the Abyssinian Church keeps its 
Sunday. It appeared that for years he had been joining and 
leaving almost every known denomination, always disagreeing with 
its rulings on this particular point. It was therefore a satisfaction 
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to receive the most grateful letter that accompanied his small 
Postal Order and to learn that my very brief report had finally set 
his mind at rest. The Abyssinian faith was the only true one. 
But with the postscript I felt almost criminal. He was, he said, 
shortly taking his family out to Abyssinia! Another request I am 
glad to say I never entertained at all was in a letter from one of the 
Dominions, where the writer, on the strength of a similarity of name 
to that of one of the mediaeval ‘ Kings of Jerusalem,’ seriously 
proposed to claim the island of Cyprus. His idea was that a com- 
petent archivist should take the matter up, fight the case with the 
European Powers, and, if successful, take as his fee half the island! 

Much more modest was the lady who, writing from the Salvation 
Army Home of a great American city, wanted looking up the title 
to one of the great estates of central London. She enclosed, by the 
way, @ pitifully tiny Money Order, which of course went back to 
her. I always hoped that the long letter of advice I wrote may 
have helped her, and not hurt too much. This particular castle of 
vainest dreams is far more common than most people ever suspect. 
Again and again I have met it. 

Thinking of the ‘ Army,’ I often wondered what the Japanese 
‘lassie ’ I once saw in the ‘ B.M.’ can have been looking for. She 
made an odd contrast to that other memory of the extremely 
Parisienne young lady helplessly hunting through the twenty 
thousand volumes or so that make the mere lower inside lining of 
the Reading Room. I do know at least what she was after— 
pictures of old-time costumes. Because I helped her find them! 
I was younger then. It was another lady, American this time, 
who writing from the States asked me to revive her memories of a 
book she had seen at the Museum while in London the previous 
year. She omitted to mention its author or title, but, as she 
brightly said, I should easily know it again. ‘It is a thin book 
and in a reddish cover,’ a description of course which would enable 
it easily to be recognised in the four million or so volumes stored 
in Bloomsbury. 

To mislay a reference is, of course, hopeless, as I once found to 
my cost when I spent three days in looking up the delicate point 
of Adam’s precise height. A week earlier, while searching for 
something else, I had stumbled by accident on the fact that some 
French pseudo-scientist of the sixteen hundreds had spent half a 
lifetime in patiently working out on some system of his own the 
heights of half the world’s great names, beginning with Adam at a 
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hundred odd feet and ranging down, I think, to Julius Caesar. 
I had scribbled down the first figure and sold it as a five-shilling 
par.’ to a popular paper under the inspired title of ‘How Tall was 
Adam?’ With an indignant letter from an unexpected corre- 
spondent holding totally different views about Adam, the Editor 
was driven to ask where I had found my authority. And I had 
never noted the reference! Confession of ignorance would certainly 
have closed a valuable market for occasional odds-and-ends, and 
there was nothing for it but to go and dig up the point afresh. 
It cost me three days’ work for nothing, and taught me the value 
of a card-index. 

Papers, of course, are a fair market for the searcher. Whatever 
he is looking for, he always finds a score of little other oddments, 
which if properly classified can generally sooner or later find a sale 
to some editor. And besides this, the papers themselves can often 
find a direct use for the professional reader. I remember such a 
case with the fall of a famous city at the beginning of the Great War. 
The artist, of course, had to have his picture, and had to have it 
correct, and as fate had it, he had never been there. He wanted 
the country people in their national dress, and what was their 
national dress? He wanted a dog-cart broken down, and how 
does one exactly hitch the dogs to the cart? He wanted a barge, 
and just how would such a barge be decorated? He wanted a 
hundred trifles, and he wanted them in hours, and correct to the 
last detail. At ten o’clock he saw me, and at twelve he called at 
the desk where I had bidden him look for me. And there were 
perhaps forty books on his particular city, each open at a page of 
illustration that solved some little point. I believe his picture was 
professionally regarded as a masterpiece of accuracy. 

They tell an interesting story of the staff dinner of a certain 
popular paper. The gentleman who attended—alas, that one 
should have to use the past tense !—to the answering of the million- 
and-one oddments of queries which weekly poured in to its office 
was speaking on the excellence of the firm’s terms and the com- 
parative ease of the tasks it imposed on itsemployees. Ina moment 
of after-dinner expansion, he even touched lightly upon his own 
labours. ‘Somebody,’ he said, ‘ wants to know whether Hottentots 
are taller than Kaffirs. I don’t know, I don’t care ; but I say they 
are. The letter goes downstairs to be stamped with a rubber 
signature, and out it goes to the waiting world that Hottentots 
really are taller than Kaffirs.’ It is not, however, every paper that 
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retains so valuable an expert on its own premises, and in point of 
fact a good many of the odds-and-ends queries that come in to 
popular journals are sent out to some reader at so much per letter. 
I myself have had thousands of them, varying from the man who 
has a small bet on the height of St. Paul’s or the pathetic people 
who want to know ‘ how to go about claiming Sir Francis Drake’s 
estates, which I have always heard from my grandfather were 
rightfully ours,’ down to the gentleman who began, ‘ Dear Editor, 
I have it on good authority that Mr. —— once said at a secret 
political dinner that no working man ought to have more than 
thirty shillings a week. Can you let me know by return if this is 
so?’ As a matter of fact, though, he wasn’t really much sillier 
than the educated American who, on the grounds that I must 
in my time have read many thousands of learned books, invited 
my opinions as to whether and when this Englana was ‘ going 
Republican ’” ! 

Why a bank-manager should ever have actually wired one of the 
papers that professed to answer anything as to the value of an old 
book, I was rather intrigued, but my guess was that someone was 
wanting an overdraft! I may have been wrong. Just as years 
ago I was with the American rich enough to stop at the —— 
Hotel, and eccentric enough to spit on the carpet of his own private 
suite. His indignation was because I had presumed that he wanted 
me to look up a pedigree. He didn’t. His father, he said, had left 
our adjectived country without a shilling, and he took no truck in 
British pedigrees. What he did want was for me to write some 
notes on a certain town, and for him to sign them for his local home 
newspaper. Another curious foreigner was the Frenchman anxious . 
to arrive at an English genealogy on the strength of the English 
domination of Normandy some centuries back. Normandy was 
Norman-owned, ran his reasoning, and so was England. Once a 
Norman gentleman, always a Norman gentleman! Why he should 
wish to be even a genealogical Englishman at all when he frankly 
owned that he daren’t cross the Channel, I never fathomed. But at 
least the argument was ingenious. 

Pedigree-hunting has, of course, its points, but as the chase 
takes one outside the Museum it is perhaps not quite fair to include 
them here. One goes all over after wills and parish registers, the 
latter of course providing some very curious contrasts in one’s 
locale and treatment. As a rule in the towns one is handed over to 
the clerk as a pure matter of business, but in remote parishes the 
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vicar is occasionally so glad to welcome a stranger that he even 
forgoes his official fee for the search. It was one vicar who told 
me that having engaged to pay a visit to the nearest market town, 
he couldn’t stay with me—but that, rather than let me have a fruit- 
less journey, he would leave me with his Registers, taking however 
the precaution of locking me into his study against his return in 
the evening! Another hospitable soul welcomed me immediately 
on arrival with a magnificent and totally unexpected lunch, and it 
was not till I found myself later conducted to the village school 
that it dawned on me that I had unwittingly impersonated a real 
Inspector, and had even eaten the inspectorial luncheon—the meal 
well deserved the statelier title. Most unfortunately the Vicar, 
though still the pattern of old-world courtesy, arrived at the same 
conclusion about the same moment as myself. 

Still more awkward, perhaps, was the moment in remotest 
Westmorland when my host, putting his head out of his study door, 
called out: ‘ My dear, Mr. Gibbons is very kindly stopping to lunch 
with us.’ And while I was wondering at my own ‘ kindness’ in 
the matter, considering that there wasn’t another meal within five 
miles, I could not but hear the lady’s answering wail of despair: 
‘Henry ! how could you, when you know there’s not a thing to eat 
in the house!’ Was the guest to pretend he hadn’t heard, to walk 
five miles, or to starve! It almost presented a nice social problem 
—say, for the Answers to Correspondence columns of a popular 
paper ! 

Even in pedigree-hunting a remarkable variety of clients and 
motives is met. The easiest Case—it deserves its capital !—that 
I can recall came from that great country across the Atlantic. 
The client in question, a lady by the way, simply wanted some 
picture postcards of the Historic Home owned by the Family whose 
namesake she happened to be! So simple an ambition was easily 
gratified, and I hope that my envelope may have handsomely con- 
tributed to her social advancement. Against this, I have been in 
the witness-box—it is really a chair, propped up in a position of 
uncomfortable prominence—in the House of Lords, where picture 
postcards received little consideration as evidence of title; it 
really was a ‘title’ case. What I do remember was being severely 
‘spoken to’ by a gentleman who complained that for three hours I 
had off and on had the electric bell ringing in the Chief Messenger’s 
own room. It appeared that, while sitting waiting my turn to be 
called, I had been nervously swinging backwards and forwards in 
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my place. Unfortunately behind me had been a tiny ‘ push’ so 
sunk in the panelling as to go unnoticed. An uncomfortable 
memory occurred to me that I had once read something about the 
Tower in such a case, but happily the ‘ contempt ’ passed off without 
further official comment. 

With the Commons, too, I once had my little part. It was a 
proud day that I read reported in a Member’s speech the exact 
figures I had so patiently looked up the very week before. The 
wealth of his research must have considerably impressed his con- 
stituents, for the point went rather deeply into their own local 
history. It was Omar who spoke of taking the cash, ‘and let the 
credit go,’ and the advice might almost have been written for the 
professional reader. 

Oddly enough, it is not everyone who, to use what we used to 
call an Irishism, really wants to find what he is looking for, and 
I can distinctly remember the rather pathetic case in point of the 
client—later, a friend—who for years used to set aside a small 
portion of his none too large income for genealogical research work. 
Wherever I went for him, he would always look for his copy of my 
findings by the next morning’s post, and the time that I was hunting 
round Carlisle for neglected Gretna Green Registers, I really believe 
that he spent half one night on St. Pancras platform, waiting for 
the packet which had to be sent off on the very first train. In the 
end, the missing point in his pedigree which had for so long baffled 
him was actually cleared up, and with its solution half his interest 
in life vanished. It is presumably for the joy of the chase that 
people go hunting. A fox delivered at the breakfast table by the 
postman would make a parcel hardly welcome ! 

Even hard-headed trade brings its grist to the Museum mills, 
and I must in my time have searched into the history of most things, 
from tobacco to locks and keys. Sometimes the story may be 
wanted for a brochure of the history of the house, and sometimes 
it is an amateur after more fodder for his lifetime’s hobby-horse. 
To print examples would be scarcely fair, but I always remember 
the workman in Texas with a demand for a list of every edition of 
‘The Rubdiy4t’ as translated into any language anywhere. It was 
his insistence upon his status as workman that made me remember 
him when thinking of trades. He was wanting no reduced fee, 
and indeed proudly sent his Money Order in advance, and his 
casual statement of position was in apology for the fact that, as he 
put it, he had not been well educated! My memory will not quite 
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parallel the case with any similar letters from British workmen. 
Probably their lists of editions are already all complete. 

One more trade case had to do with everything, good, bad, and 
indifferent, ever written on the properties of a certain foreign plant 
of which I had never heard. My prospective employer, I fancy, 
had it in mind to sift the grain from the chaff, and, by printing every- 
thing I might find about the virtues of the article in question while 
tactfully ignoring the other and doubtless less well-informed views, 
to turn a vague something into a Limited Company. Unfortunately 
I have no note as to subsequent happenings, for, before I began any 
actual work, it turned out that my own fee was payable in kind, 
to be taken out in shares of the Company-to-be. Few professional 
readers have the financial mind, and I turned the offer down, 
thereby possibly throwing away the chance of a lifetime. 

Ecclesiastics of every known creed, rank, and nation, are, of 
course, good patrons of the Reading Room. The fact that Saturday 
is apparently its busiest day is popularly explained on the grounds 
of ‘ parsons getting up their Sunday sermons.’ The crowd is really 
probably due to the number of amateur readers able only to spare 
that day for their hobby. The tavern across the road must by now 
be used to the entrance of monks and monsignors, and their patient 
sitting down at the little table and waiting for the waiter. And 
waiting—simple souls—without the social knowledge that the 
English public-house is meant to drink in. The professional 
reader, too, gets a good many clerical clients. Lists of vicars to 
show ‘ continuity ’ make a frequent ‘line,’ though they have to be 
dug up in Diocesan Registries and not in the Museum. 

A less usual problem was presented by the question as to which 
of two Roumanian Saints of identical name was the subject of a 
certain reference. At the ‘B.M.’ I could, frankly, find nothing, but 
I did find a gentleman who was an expert on the subject. Some- 
where, if only one can find him, is a somebody with a knowledge of 
any and every point. The unravelling of obscure dedications is 
another matter that needs research, and I have even been consulted 
about details for a new stained-glass window. It was a foreign 
Convent that wrote to know if I could trace their Sisters during 
their exile in England in the times of the great French Revolution. 
Given the lay names, I was able to find the Mother Superior as plain 
Madame —— keeping a school for young ladies. 

Quite another type of client was the Trade Union that wanted 
every newspaper reference to a certain subject between certain 
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dates. For this sort of thing one goes to Hendon, where the 
Museum, unable to find storage in Bloomsbury for the ever-growing 
masses of incoming papers, keeps a repository. In the ordinary 
way, wanted papers are brought up to Great Russell Street by a 
weekly lorry, but the reader in a hurry or without knowledge of 
definite requirements may obtain from the Museum officers a special 
permit to go down himself. I must have been a good many 
times, generally after the sort of notice in old papers that would 
affect a Right of Way law case. Footpaths disputes generally lead 
sooner or later to the professional reader. It was something of 
that sort of case in which I once made the illuminating find that 
somebody’s ancestors had once been entitled once a year to cut a 
farthing’s-worth of brushwood on a certain common. On the 
strength of that ancient and doubtful farthing the firm employing 
me must have spent many guineas of time and trouble. I take it 
that the revival of rights would have ensured some sort of claim to 
what had perhaps turned into valuable property. 

It was another solicitor who accepted my casual challenge that 
there was nothing in the world that couldn’t be found out in the 
‘B.M.’ by the unexpected production from his pocket of a gentle- 
man’s photograph and a request that I should try to find out exactly 
how he had made his money! It was a little thing, but I am always 
proud to think that I won, though perhaps more by luck than 
judgment. My private reasoning was that a man with a face like 
that could not have gone through life without at least trying to get 
on to some Board or Vestry which could afford him the chance of 
helping to mind his neighbour’s business. And that if I looked back 
far enough through his local press, I should sooner or later find his 
description as candidate for some body or other! As a matter of 
fact, I was right. But it was really luck ! 

Another rather queer ‘ odds-and-ends’ search had to do with 
the deliberate purchase of a ‘title of nobility’! It appears that 
there are still corners of Europe where a title can be obtained, 
practically for cash down. And somebody was willing to pay for 
an exhaustive list of such possible sources. It was rather curious 
to sit in Bloomsbury and work for an unknown hundreds of miles 
away at one edge of the map of Europe on a search in remote pro- 
vinces at quite another edge. The list was made, but what the 
upshot was I never knew. But if my client ever got his coveted 
title and came to England, he would, I suppose, have to leave it in 
the Customs at Dover. 

If anyone looks at the official Government publication that has 
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to do with Magistrates, he will be able to pick out several rather 
peculiar jurisdictions that really descend from the Middle Ages. 
Somebody once wanted an exhaustive report drawn up on one of 
these, as to where such a magistrate would sit, exactly what cases 
he would try, and the like. Whether he was weighing the social 
pros and cons of different brands of ‘ beakship,’ I was not in- 
formed. But I made the report and took my guineas. 

They do not come too readily, and the average professional 
reader is a poor man. He may be lucky enough to get a job, 
perhaps for the publishers of some learned work, that will take him 
years, or he may have to rush through a series of short searches, 
looking round between each for more. The Museum officials will 
generally be his best friends, doling out to the ‘ regulars ’ that they 
know and can rely upon the various inquiries that drop in from 
every part of the world. The queerest letter I ever heard of in this 
connection, by the way, was something in the matter of ‘conscience 
money.’ It was an American over for the summer who had 
accidentally pocketed one of the half pencils kept in a box on the 
centre desk for the purpose of making out tickets. Back it went 
to the States in a waistcoat pocket, and there it began to prey upon 
the sensitive conscience of the now penitent tourist. In the end, 
he found the strain intolerable—and returned the stump of pencil 
with an apologetic but anonymous letter. 

There are, of course, clients for whom one does something and 
of whom one never hears again. And there is the other class with 
whom one keeps in touch for many years. The easiest way is to 
pick out their real interest and always send them any stray note 
one finds about it. One very well-known gentleman, for instance, 
has for a lifetime collected every reference that he could find to a 
particular name. There must be tens of thousands of them all 
neatly card-indexed. Every time I find that name, whatever I am 
looking for, I spare a second to jot it down. It all leads to work. 
And there was that other serious scholar with an international 
reputation and a curious mania for collecting used railway tickets. 
A wealthy man, he never thought it sport to buy a ticket with the 
express object of collecting it, but in his life he must have spent 
many months in all in minutes of trying to evade the collector at 
the barrier. This client, I know, always regarded me as a parti- 
cularly brilliant record searcher, but how far his opinion was due 
to my energies and how far to the bundles of tickets which I made 
my children save I am not prepared to swear ! 

What we all are outside the Room, where we live, what on earth 
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my neighbour is searching for, has for twenty years been a perpetual 
puzzle to me. The old gentleman popularly supposed to live in a 
common lodging-house may be the greatest of scholars under a 
rather unconventional appearance ; or, again, he may be quite 
improperly collecting addresses for begging letters. I never knew, 
and I never shall know. An unsociable and deeply suspicious 
crowd of men, each of us readers is something of a mystery to our 
neighbour. But at least amongst us all is always a someone with a 
surprising knowledge of where to find all about anything in the 
whole wide world. As I found when only a week or so ago I was 
given a little commission in connection with some old prints. Two 
of them were titled in Dutch of the early seventeenth century, and 
when I hunted round for a translator, I found the reader next to 
my own seat an expert on the subject. For twenty years I had 
been seeing him, and never knew him. 

For the matter of that, for twenty years I have been passing 
through the great entrance hall of the Museum and can hardly half 
@ dozen times have turned off the beaten path to the Reading Room. 
So that the country friend who invites me to show her children the 
Mummy Room must get a shock indeed. Twenty years at the 
‘B.M.’, and I have to ask the policeman where the mummies 
‘live’! 

Inside the Room it is otherwise, and I know just which place is 
consecrated by years of use and to whom. And I notice, too, the 
new-comers. Too many of them,I sometimesthink. It may have 
been a callous proposal that, when some weeding-out process was 
suggested, outlined a scheme for turning out everyone found awake, 
on the grounds that only in this way could the rights of the older 
regular readers be properly safeguarded, but it is at least true that 
something, and at some time, will have to be done in the matter. 
Otherwise we seem rapidly to be approaching an epoch of ‘ strap- 
hanging ’ for readers unable to find a seat. 

Of the making of books, we are told, there is no end. It might 
have been applied to the reading of them. 

















AN UNPUBLISHED LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE 


For more than seventy years there has been in the custody of the 
Board of Trustees for the National Galleries of Scotland a splendid 
collection of holograph letters of historical personages. The corre- 
spondence was bequeathed by a well-known Scots bookseller in 
his day, Mr. W. F. Watson, who was intimate with many of the 
prominent literary and artistic people of the early Victorian period. 
Throughout a long life Watson was a diligent collector of holograph 
letters of celebrities, maintaining a voluminous correspondence in 
order that his collection might be thoroughly representative. He 
threw a wide net, and the harvest truly was plenteous, his collection 
ultimately including several thousands of letters ranging over three 
centuries, and often shedding a steady light on various aspects of 
the national life—political, social, literary, artistic, ecclesiastical. 

Admittedly, many of the epistles are of little value save as 
specimens of caligraphy, but a fair proportion are of surpassing 
interest. Indeed, no one can rummage long in the Watson Collec- 
tion without being rewarded. It is particularly rich in letters 
illustrative (not seldom in a curious way) of the literary history 
of England during the eighteenth century and the earlier part of 
the nineteenth. While it cannot be maintained that the letters 
as a whole add materially to our knowledge of the writers, they are 
at all events interesting on the ground that many of them have 
never been published ; at least, after research in likely quarters, I 
can find no trace of their ever having been in print—a circumstance 
all the more probable in view of the fact that the Watson Collection 
can hardly be said to have been disturbed for seventy years. 
Through the courtesy of the Board of Trustees I have been enabled 
to inspect a large portion of the literary correspondence, and to 
make transcripts of those letters which have not hitherto been 
published, and which seem to me of public interest. In this article 
I propose to reproduce illuminating passages from a selection of 
these, and to describe, wherever possible, the circumstances in 
which each letter was written. 


I. 


In view of the marked growth of interest of late years in the career 
and writings of Samuel Pepys, my first letter shall be one in which 
the renowned diarist furnishes a testimonial to his clerk, ‘ Mr. 
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Gibson,’ to whom there are numerous references in the ‘ Diary.’ 
For example, on 16th September 1668, there is this entry: ‘So 
away out of the Park, and home; and there Mr. Gibson and I 
to dinner ; and all the afternoon with him, writing over anew, and 
a little altering, my answer to the Duke of York. . . . This done, 
he to write it over, and I to the Office.’ Of this factotum and friend 
(for Gibson seems to have been both), Pepys writes from York 
Buildings on 27th February 1691/2, to Sir Richard Raynes, Judge of 
the Prerogative Court : 


‘Srr,—The Bearer, Mr. Gibson, is one whose many years relation 
to mee (while in public employm*) has given mee great opportunity 
of knowing him, and by it I am ennabled with greater confidence to 
give him the Character due to him, which is of a Person of an 
approved Sobriety and Probity, which Testimony I have therefore 
at his desire thought my selfe obliged to give you of him, in order to 
y° just use it may bee of to him, in reference to a Cause hee tells mee 
has now depending before you, & in which for y* same reason I 
cannot but with all respect recommend him to yor reasonable 
favour. Nor have I ye lesse willingly gratify’d him herein, from ye 
opportunity it at ye same time gives mee of kissing your hands, & 
assureing you that under all Events past & to come, I doe and shall 
allways retaine a most serious Esteeme of yor eminent virtues & 
Learning, & am with greatest Sincerity, Your most humble & most 
affection*e Servant, S. Prpys.’ 


In Whitwell Elwin’s magistral edition of Pope’s correspondence 
there are a number of letters addressed to Jonathan Richardson, 
but the Watson Collection contains a brief but characteristic 
letter to the same personage which is not included. Richardson 
was for long years a close friend of the poet, and, in pursuit of his 
vocation, painted his portrait more than once, likewise those of 
Prior, Gay, and other men of letters of the period. Johnson 
affirmed that Richardson was better known by his books than by 
his pictures. Certainly he rather prided himself on his connection 
with the republic of letters. Richardson lived and died (1745) 
in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, and it is this address which is 
superscribed on Pope’s letter. Poet and painter were both 
hypochondriacs, and, judging from the letter, were in the habit 
of condoling with each other. Writing from Twickenham on 
‘ July 1st at night,’ Pope inquires of Richardson : 


‘Why do you usemeso? Have you not born [sic] my Infirmitie 
in the Headake & Languors that attend it? And am Iso mucha 
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worse and more Inconsiderate man than you? But I thank you for 
telling me your Indisposition went off the next morning; and I 
know it will be equally agreeable to you to hear that mine did. 
Pray give Mr. Cheselden my heartiest service, and let me see you & 
him when you can. I am always truly your affectionate Friend & 
faithfull Servant, A. Pops.’ 


The ‘ Mr. Cheselden’ to whom Richardson was to tender the 
poet’s ‘ heartiest service’ was Pope’s medical adviser. Cheselden 
was also one of the charmed circle, and is commemorated by the bard 
of Twickenham in a line of ‘ Imitations of Horace.’ Like Richard- 
son, he had a taste for letters, and on one occasion was rash enough 
to argue, in the presence of Pope himself, that the fourth book of the 
‘Dunciad ’ could not possibly have been written by the author of 
the first three. None the less Pope praised Cheselden in a letter 
to Swift, while Richardson celebrated him in verse, as well as painted 
the fine portrait of him which hangs in the College of Surgeons. 


William Shenstone thought himself a master of the epistolary 
art, but Horace Walpole spoke truth when he characterised the 
poet’s correspondence with Lady Luxborough (which may be 
regarded as typical of his abilities as a letter-writer) as ‘insipidity 
itself.” The poet of the Leasowes firmly believed that his letters 
contained some of his chefs-d’euvre, yet, if one addressed to 
John Scott Hylton is to be taken as an example, Shenstone assuredly 
did not rate his best work highly. The first portion of the letter, 
which is dated 19th January 1757, is, curiously enough, written 
in the third person, though he afterwards drops into the first. 
Shenstone begins by giving his correspondent glowing accounts of 
his health. ‘My Head in much disorder, and my spirits wholly 
unfit for y° overtures of accommodation I am to make Mr. D. 
to-morrow.’ Consequently he begs the prayers of Hylton, ‘as for 
a person troubled in Mind, Body, and Estate.’. Then Shenstone 
acquaints his correspondent with the fact that Lord Dudley is 
receiving ‘a weekly Paper,’ he knows not from whom. It is a 
copy of the World, which ‘appertains to me.’ The thought of 
this makes the poet angry, and he pours out the phial of his wrath. 
‘Oh that infernal old Hag, y" Postwoman! But let me suspend 
my Rage, for I am convinced past all doubt.’ After this outburst 
Shenstone relapses into a calmer mood, and the letter ends with 
a conclusion which few will be disposed to dispute. ‘ Thus,’ he 
writes, ‘has my Pen run on (like a Person y’ out-rides his Horse), 
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and with much bustle produces nothing.’ It was Cowper who said 
that the whole art of letter-writing was to put pen to paper and go 
on. But how different is the epistolary manner of these two 
eighteenth-century poets ! 


Il. 


Wordsworth is represented in the Watson Collection by four 
brief letters, two of which give the poet’s opinion regarding various 
portraits of himself. Writing from Rydal Mount on 20th April 1840 
to W. F. Watson, the Edinburgh bookseller, who had evidently 
been inquiring as to the best portrait of the bard, Wordsworth 
informs his correspondent that he has no preferences, though he is 
in doubt concerning the likeness that least does him justice. ‘My 
Friends are not satisfied with any Engraving of me, and therefore I 
cannot point out any particular one. The worst in my own judg- 
ment is that prefixed to the two last Editions of my poems.’ The 
subject recurs in a letter, dated 2nd January 1847, addressed 
to an unknown correspondent, who had presented Wordsworth 
with a print of the ‘Head of Burns.’ Acknowledging the gift, 
the poet mentions that he has had it hung up in the room where he 
is writing. ‘I like it much better upon the whole than either 
of the two others in my possession, one of which was given me by 
his sons.’ Then Wordsworth imparts the information that the 
print of Burns ‘is in good company, for in the same apartment 
hang Shakespear, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Ben Jonson, Cowper, 
and Southey, and others, but, I regret to say, not my friend Cole- 
ridge, of whom, I fear, no print exists, except from a poor restora- 
tion of Northcote done long ago.’ The poet concludes by begging 
his correspondent’s acceptance of two prints of himself—‘ the one 
from a miniature by Miss Gillies, and the other from an oil painting 
by Boxall. That by Miss Gillies is more like as far as features go, 
but the other, which was done many years before, has the advantage, 
at least in the outline.’ 

Miss Margaret Gillies, it may be explained, painted five portraits 
of Wordsworth, all of which were taken in ivory. In 1841 she 
visited Rydal Mount, on the invitation of the poet and his wife, for 
the purpose of executing a miniature which had been commissioned 
by Moon, the publisher. An engraving of Miss Gillies’ miniature 
was made by Edward M‘Innes, and was published in 1841, and again 
in 1853. Subsequently, the original miniature came into the pos- 
session of Sir Henry Doulton, who permitted an engraving to be 
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taken for a volume of selections from the Poems compiled by the 
members of the Wordsworth Society. The portrait by Sir William 
Boxall, ‘the outline’ of which pleased the poet, was painted in 
1831. A small half-length likeness, it was engraved for the 
frontispiece to the twenty-sixth volume of The Mirror, and for 
Professor Reed’s American edition of the Poems, published in 
Philadelphia in 1844. 

A third letter, written on 1st December 1841, expresses Words- 
worth’s regret at being under ‘the necessity of confirming the 
unfavourable report of Mr. Southey’s health. His disease, in the 
opinion of his physicians, is a softening of the brain thro’ which 
the mind has failed and the body along with it, so that for neither 
is there the least hope of recovery. His friends, under these dis- 
tressing circumstances, are comforted by a belief that he suffers 
little or no pain.’ 

By far the most interesting Wordsworthian item, however, is a 
short poem bearing the poet’s signature and the date 22nd September 
1831, a memorable day, since it witnessed the parting of Scott 
and Wordsworth for the last time. Accompanied by his daughter 
Dora, the bard of Rydal Mount had arrived at Abbotsford on the 
previous day. Of the auspicious occasion he wrote a touching 
account to Miss Fenwick. The house was full of guests, there 
being, in addition to Sir Walter and his family, the Lockharts, 
Sir David Allan (the painter), Willie Laidlaw (Scott’s amanuensis), 
and some others. The day was spent pleasantly in the neighbour- 
hood of Scott’s Tweedside home, and in the evening there was a 
gathering at Abbotsford. Songs were sung, old ballads chanted to 
the playing of the harp, humorous stories told and acted merrily. 
Though pale and haggard, Scott was the soul of the company, 
and remarked to Wordsworth that he ‘ meant to live till he was 
eighty, and to write as long as he lived.’ Next day he accompanied 
the Wordsworths to Yarrow, visiting, among other places, ‘ Newark’s 
stately tower.’ ‘On our return,’ writes Wordsworth, ‘ we had to 
cross the Tweed directly opposite Abbotsford. The wheels of our 
carriage grated upon the pebbles in the bed of the stream that 
there flows somewhat rapidly ; a rich but sad light of rather a 
purple than a golden hue was spread over the Eildon Hills at that 
moment; and, thinking it probable that it might be the last time 
Sir Walter would cross the stream, I was not a little moved, and 
expressed some of my feelings in the sonnet beginning : 


«« A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain.” ’ 
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But Wordsworth makes no mention of having written on a slip 
of paper the following lines : 


‘Oh! it pities us 
To see these antique walls and hallowed Towers 
Split with the winter’s frost or mouldering down, 
Their very Ruins ruined. The vanish’d pavement, 
Time’s marble Register, deep overgrown 
With hemlock and rank fumitory herbs, 
Together with its perishable mold, 
The brave man’s trophies and the goodman’s praise 
Envying the worth of buried ancestry. 
‘ ANON. 
‘Wm. WorDswoRTH. 
‘ Abbotsford, 22nd Sept. 1831.’ 


It is worthy of note that Lockhart has nothing to say of this 
poem, of whose existence he could hardly have been ignorant, in 
view of the fact that, as already mentioned, he was one of the 
company. As to which building is alluded to in the piece, it would 
be difficult to say, as there is no detailed record of the places visited 
by Scott and Wordsworth in their drive through the vale of Yarrow. 
They certainly visited Newark Castle, and it is probable that the 
poem refers to that ruin. 


III. 


Southey was pre-eminently an exemplar of English letter- 
writing, which sufficiently accounts for the unusually large volume 
of his correspondence given to the world in the six-volume biography 
published by -his son, the Rev. Cuthbert Southey, in 1849-50. 
None the less, it may safely be presumed that some letters of per- 
manent interest and value still remain in manuscript. At any rate 
the Watson Collection contains one which, in addition to making 
prominent Southey’s epistolary charm, adds to the sum of literary 
knowledge. The letter extends to several pages, is written in a 
small but neat and legible hand, and is dated 18th March 1813— 
the year in which he became Poet Laureate in succession to Henry 
James Pye, whom Byron branded as ‘eminently respectable in 
everything but his poetry.’ Southey was now enjoying the happiest 
period of his life. A few years before he had taken up residence 
at Greta Hall, Keswick (which was to be his home for the remainder 
of his days), and had recently entered upon that prodigious spell of 
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literary work which astounded his friends and occasionally brought 
confusion to hisenemies. His domestic life, too, was still unclouded, 
and he revelled in the life and scenery of the Lake District. 

It is impossible to discover the identity of Southey’s corre- 
spondent, the name having been erased, but it is obvious from the 
context that the letter was addressed to one who was familiar 
with his many-sided career. Southey begins by retailing a sur- 
passingly strange story of Coleridge, not without biographical 
significance. ‘I hope,’ he writes, ‘ you have not seen a paragraph 
in the newspapers respecting Coleridge, because if the explanation 
reaches you at the same time with the story, it will only excite 
your wonder—and otherwise you will have been greatly shocked.’ 
Southey then proceeds to furnish a circumstantial account of what 
had happened. 


‘Being in a coffee house one day last week, he [t.e. Coleridge] 
read in one of the morning papers what certainly must have been 
more surprising to him than to anybody else—that a stout and well- 
dressed man had been found hanging in the park. No papers were 
found upon him which could lead to a discovery who he was, but 
his shirt was marked “S. T. Coleridge” at full length; and the 
paper went on to represent him as the author of the late tragedy 
Remorse. To hear of a lost shirt in this way is an accident that 
probably never happened to any man before. Mr. Charles, the 
gardener, came with the paragraph to-day to Mrs. Wilson, as pale as 
ashes—he had nearly dropt, he said, upon first reading it.’ 


By a natural transition Southey passes to remark on the belated 
production of Coleridge’s tragedy Remorse, and the detrimental 
effects it had had on the health and literary prospects of the author. 
Though acted with success for twenty nights at Drury Lane, 
Remorse had been in the category of the rejected for fifteen years, 
and ultimately was only accepted because recommended by Byron. 
Coleridge himself tells us that the only pleasure he derived from 
the success of the tragedy was the receipt of ‘ heart-engendered 
lines ’ of congratulation from his friend Thomas Poole. ‘ No grocer’s 
apprentice,’ he adds, ‘after his first month’s permitted riot, was 
ever sicker of figs and raisins than I of hearing about the Remorse.’ 
Here is the relevant passage in Southey’s letter : 

“The success of Coleridge’s tragedy is a good specimen of the 
judgment of Messrs. Sheridan and Kemble. It cannot be doubted 
that it would have succeeded as well fifteen years ago with good 
acting as it has now in spite of very bad—and, if it had been brought 
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out then, it is more probable that Coleridge in the course of those 
intermediate years would have produced other and better plays, not 
less to the amendment of the existing stage and the permanent 
honour of English literature, than to the advantage of his family. 
It is even not unlikely that success and popular applause, of which 
he is very sensible, might have made him a happier man.’ 


In the spring of 1813 Southey published what is perhaps the 
most enduring of all his works—the ‘Life of Nelson.’ It rose into 
instant and popular fame, and is now a literary classic, though it 
has the usual defects of contemporary history—imperfect knowledge, 
deep-rooted prejudice, and a lack of perspective. The biography 
forms the subject of another interesting paragraph, in which 
Southey shows irritation at the delay in publication. ‘Had not 
the printer, according to printer’s custom, been unmercifully 
tedious with my “ Life of Nelson,” I should ere this have been 
able to announce that it was on its way to [word erased]. But 
it is not yet by some three or four sheets out of the press. I hope 
you will receive it in about three weeks.’ 

After alluding to his being ‘ closely employed ’ on the Edinburgh 
Annual Register, which was at this time the chief source of his 
income, Southey intimates a projected visit to London. He intends 
‘going up by way of Leeds and Sheffield,’ partly because he had 
‘never been at either of those places, and partly for the sake of 
seeing Montgomery, the poet—a man for whose genius I have a 
high respect.’ This was James Montgomery, whose ‘ bland and 
deeply religious’ poetical works include ‘The Common Lot,’ 
‘The World before the Flood ’ (a poem in ten cantos which appeared 
in the year of Southey’s visit), and ‘ The Pelican Island.’ 

Southey was a diligent reader of a remarkable series of articles 
that appeared in The Times in 1812-13 above the signature ‘ Vetus,’ 
the nom de plume of Edward Sterling (‘The Thunderer’). The 
poet was not aware of the writer’s identity, but shrewdly surmised 
from the style that ‘ Vetus’ was an Irishman. ‘ Vetus,’ he informs 
his correspondent, ‘ began with great ability,’ but had ‘latterly 
dealt very much in bold assertion and coarse invective.’ The 
writer expressed himself in the ‘ national style’ of Ireland, ‘ which 
has past [sic] through successive degrees of deterioration.’ 

Referring next to his work for the Quarterly Review, Southey 
makes a curious slip in mentioning Isaac D’Israeli’s ‘Calamities of 
Authors.’ Despite the fact that he had reviewed the work (‘ which,’ 
he says, ‘ was merely making desultory comments upon a desultory 
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and amusing book’), he designates it ‘ Calamities of Literature.’ 
Southey also deplores the curtailment of his paper on Malthus. 
‘It was,’ he says, ‘very defective for want of room to give the parts 
their due proportions . . . and in fact to develop the subject in 
its numerous bearings. There were also some things which I 
should have said, if I had been writing directly, in my own name, 
or in a work for which I alone was responsible. But there was no 
other channel through which it would have been possible to have 
obtained the same attention to a most momentous topic.’ 

Southey’s letter ends with a charming picture of his home life 
at Keswick. Is Cartrigg, by the way, the present Castlerigg ? 


‘We are enjoying the loveliest month of March I ever remember 
after the most tempestuous February. By an alteration and im- 
provement in my course of life, I am become an early walker. Sara 
and Edith and Herbert start with me every morning that the weather 
will permit for an hour and half or a two hours’ walk. The How is 
one direction. Applethwaite is another, and thro’ the woods under 
Wallow up to Cartrigg are either our limits [words indecipherable]. 
As it is never too late to learn I have, in the eleventh winter of my 
abode in Cumberland, Cumberlandised myself at last, and naturalised 
my feet to the soil by mounting a pair of genuine clogs. I find no 
inconvenience whatever except that the snow collects under them 
in two rounded balls upon each foot, and then to be sure a man 
on clogs is like being shod with walnut shells, except that, not 
having the advantage of four legs, he has no little difficulty in 
keeping himself erect upon two. The young ones are shod in the 
same manner, and we clatter away thro’ Keswick town before half 
the inhabitants are out of bed. I heartily wish our soldiers could be 
persuaded thus to protect themselves against the wet. The pre- 
ventation [sic] is effectual, and, if it could be introduced, the effective 
strength of a regiment would be very different from what it now is 
after a long march.’ 


IV. 


Three vivacious letters of Charles Lamb are contained in the 
Watson Collection. Unfortunately, all are undated, but the period to 
which they belong is discoverable from internalevidence. The first is 
addressed to Charles Cowden Clarke, who appends a note to the effect 
that the initials ‘I. J. T.’, occurring in the letter, refer to a married 
sister, Isabella Jane Towers, who wrote ‘a very charming Juvenile 
Book called ‘‘ The Children’s Fireside.”’ Lamb also mentions two 
of Hone’s publications, to which he was a contributor. Elia thought 
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well of them, and in 1825 sent verses to the London Magazine 
beginning : 
‘I like you and your book, ingenuous Hone.’ 


It may be recalled that the first volume of the ‘Every-day Book,’ 
mentioned in the letter, was dedicated to Lamb and ‘ Miss Lamb’s 
sympathy and kindness.’ Here is Lamb’s epistle to Clarke : 


“My pear CiarKE,—I have to thank I. J. T. for a very pretty 
Book, which we both agree in thinking the exact thing to hit both 
young folks and their Elders. We like the Smugglers best, but there 
are many good things passim. I like the poem, the peasant’s notion 
of the brimless crown that does not keep off the Sun (exquisite), 
& all the descriptions. I should feel more pleasantly about the 
‘*Companion,” to which I wish every success, but I am sad at 
missing my 3 years old friend the “‘Table-” or ‘‘ Every-day Book,” 
which should have been perennial. There seem’d no reason he 
should not have lived to be as old as Sylvanus Urban. I am 
better than I was, but very poorly and nervous, which Spring must 
dissipate. Our best thanks to I. J. T., and kindness to all her and 
your Circle. Yours & Theirs.’ 


In a postscript Lamb requests Clarke to ‘ tell Hunt, I'll write 
when I get up my Spirits.’ 

The second letter, addressed to Tom Hood, recalls Emma Isola, 
the motherless girl of eleven whom the Lambs adopted. She was 
the daughter of Charles Isola, Esquire Bedell of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and granddaughter of Agostino Isola, the Italian tutor of 
Wordsworth. Emma Isola married Edward Moxon. Lamb writes 
to this brother-poet as follows : 


‘My pear Hoop,—Emma’s hat came safe; and Emma, hat 
and all, departed for Cambridge on Thursday, and will be at Bury 
to-day. She has left an ugly gap in our society, which will not 
close hastily. I have only to say that Mrs. Hood & Yourself will 
be most welcome, come when you will. It is not walking weather, 
but it is good whist weather within doors, and so—if this time just 
now suit you, or the week’s end, or the beginning of a finer, suit 
your convenience, only letting us know the day a day or two before. 

“We have had all the world and his wife here in the last week or 
two. They seem to have come I know not whence—but they are 
all gone, and have left room for a quiet couple. We are quiet as 
death, and lonely as his dark chambers. 

‘ But parting wears off, as we shall wear off—the great remedy is 
to be as merry as we can, and the great secret is how to be so. Come 
and relieve us. With our best lovesand wishes to see you. C. Lams.’ 
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The last of Elia’s epistles in the Watson Collection was sent 
along with his poems ‘The Christening’ and ‘For a Young Lady’s 
Album,’ both of which were published in Blackwood’s Magazine in 
May 1829. The former piece was written on the occasion of the 
baptism of a child of Charles and Mary Gisburne. The letter most 
likely was addressed to John Wilson (‘Christopher North ’), who, in 
1822, had made a kindly reference to Lamb in ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae.’ 
Oblivious of the attacks which Blackwood had made on the Cockney 
School of Literature, Lamb became a contributor, and the following 
note indicates that Wilson had been soliciting more work from 
Elia’s pen : 

‘ Dear Sir,—I have not yet found myself in a writing humour. 
The little pieces I send are merely to keep a place in the Magazine, 
and as acknowledgments of the monthly copy of it, which comes 
very regularly and pleasantly to Enfield. The last ‘‘ Noctes ” were 
the best I have seen, the end made me perfectly stagger. I felt 
as drunk as North & his compeer. Yours fthly., C. Lams.’ 


V. 


Among the unpublished literary material in the Watson Collec- 
tion there is probably no document of greater importance than a 
long letter of Walter Savage Landor, dated 23rd August 1847. 
Though known in a general way, an element of mystery has always 
shrouded Landor’s attitude to Byron; but this letter (the corre- 
spondent to whom it was addressed I have been unable to discover) 
makes clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that Landor held very 
definite opinions of Byron as man and poet. Sir Sidney Colvin 
says that Landor went ‘ out of his way to avoid meeting him [2.e. 
Byron] once in England.’ The letter before me, however, reveals 
the interesting fact that on one occasion Landor saw the author 
of ‘ Childe Harold’ in London, though no words were exchanged. 
Here is Landor’s graphic account of how, in untoward circum- 
stances, he obtained his only glimpse of Byron : 


‘It was at Smith’s, the perfumer’s, in Bond Street. Odd enough 
he [i.e. Byron] had just bought the very article I came to buy— 
attar of Roses. He was more economical than I. He gave his one 
pound, I gave my five. Smith, or whoever it was that served us, 
asked me chattily if I knew that young gentleman. On my replying 
in the negative, he said : “‘ It is the young Lord Byron.” Not know- 
ing that he was somewhat lame, I thought he rolled about fantasti- 
cally. He appeared to me remarkably handsome, altho’ I could 
not see his noble forehead.’ 
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As I have indicated, the attitude of Byron and Landor to each 
other has been hitherto one of the unsolved problems of English 
literary history. Byron certainly gave Landor no reason to think 
wellofhim. Inthethirteenth canto of ‘Don Juan ’ thereis a nasty 
reference to the ‘deep-mouthed Boeotian Savage Landor.’ Then 
when Southey eulogised Landor in a poem confidently translating 
George III to heaven, it was Byron who inquired whether Landor 
was not the author of a poem which as confidently consigned the 
Hanoverian King to Hades. Again, in a note in the Appendix to 
‘ The Two Foscari,’ Byron alludes to ‘ a Mr. Landor, the author of 
*Gebir,” whose friendship for Robert Southey will, it seems, be an 
honour to him when the ephemeral disputes and ephemeral re- 
putations of the day are forgotten. I for one neither envy him 
“the friendship” nor the glory in reversion which is to accrue 
from it.’ That Landor, on the other hand, was incensed by 
Byron’s diatribes cannot be doubted. Of this we are impressively 
reminded in one of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ (between Burnet 
and Hardcastle), where Byron is paid back in his own coin, though 
in a second edition Landor inserted a mollifying phrase. 

Yet the real feelings of Byron and Landor have been represented 
as those of mutualesteem. The author of ‘Childe Harold’ is credited 
with having expressed admiration of Landor’s gifts and learning, 
his generosity and courage; while the author of ‘Imaginary Con- 
versations,’ when he learned of Byron’s death, informed Southey 
that he had been ‘ even deeply affected,’ complacently adding that 
all Byron’s ‘little impertinencies’ against him only made him 
‘smile, and they were all provoked.’ 

In view of such conflicting evidence, what, it may be asked, was 
Landor’s real opinion of Byron and his work? The letter before 
me seems to furnish the answer. Written more than twenty years 
after Byron was in his grave, it contains what may confidently be 
assumed to be Landor’s final judgment of his great contemporary. 
And what he has to say of Byron personally is of the most damaging 
kind: the refrain is that the poet was thoroughly disreputable. 
Landor writes : 


‘I left Pisa when I heard he [.e. Byron] was coming there. His 
character in Italy was most infamous. It is a mistake that Shelley 
was at all intimate with him—but he did not choose to leave the 
place as I did: they even visited.’ 


While Byron lived, Landor was inclined to think generously of 
the poet’s efforts on behalf of Greece, but the letter in the Watson 
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Collection discloses that, as the result of certain information im- 
parted by Trelawny, this attitude underwent a marked change. 
Trelawny had told him that all Byron ‘ gave the Greeks were some 
musty old medicines, worth a few dollars, which he bought at 
Genoa. He took such security for his loan as any Jew broker at 
Leghorn would have exacted, and it was redemanded and repaid. 
In Greece he never came within cannon shot of the enemy.’ 

Then Landor animadverts on Byron’s dealings with Shelley, as 
well he might, considering that it was Byron who told Moore that 
Shelley was ‘ the least selfish and the mildest of men,’ and Murray 
that he was ‘ as perfect a gentleman as ever crossed a drawing-room.’ 


‘ Before he [7.e. Byron] left England he urged Shelley to agree 
that whichever came into possession of their estate (?) should pay 
the other a thousand pounds. Shelley told him that it shocked him 
to think of speculating on the death of his father, altho’ that father 
had been somewhat unkind. Byron and the rest of the party 
laughed at this squeamishness, and talked about the generality of 
post obits, etc. Shelley at last, to avoid any further importunity 
and ridicule, consented. Within a certain time (I forget how long) 
Byron came into the Noél property. Williams and Trelawny met 
Shelley in Bond Street, and congratulated him on his £1,000. 
Shelley blushed as usual and said nothing. This brought about his 
acknowledgment that he had not seen Lord Byron nor the money. 
“Come along,” said they, “ we are going to meet him at the billiard- 
room, and you shall have your £1,000.” They went—and there was 
Byron. “Shelley tells us he has not got his thousand,” said 
Trelawny. “What thousand ?” said Byron, becoming pale. It 
was soon told. Byron then said: “Shelley would not hear of it 
when I pressed him. Did you consider it an engagement, Shelley ? ” 
To this Shelley replied, with his usual generosity and dignity: “ If 
Lord Byron did not think it so, I could not.” ’ 


Nor is Byron shown in a more creditable light in connection 
with the sale of his yacht, the Bolwar, to Lord Blessington, the 
details of which transaction are fully set forth by Landor. The 
Bolivar, it may be recalled, was built for Byron at Genoa, and was 
manned by Trelawny and five sailors. Byron, who grudged the 
cost, and could never be induced to take a cruise in her, eventually 
sold the yacht to Lord Blessington for four hundred guineas. The 
transaction provides Landor with ‘ another anecdote of this petty- 
minded scoundrel.’ 


‘When he [7.e. Byron] was first at Genoa he desired to sell his 
yacht, being in want of money. Nobody would buy it at any price. 
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Lord Blessington happened to be there, and, altho’ he did not want 
a yacht, he went to Lord Byron, and said he had understood that 
his Lordship had resolved to part with his pretty little yacht. Byron 
said he had, but he could find no purchaser at any price. Blessing- 
ton, with his usual magnificence, said that if his Lordship would let 
him know what it had cost him he shd. be happy to be the purchaser 
at that price ; but Byron, quite insensible to such liberality, named 
a sum beyond its original cost. Iwas going to Naples from Florence, 
and Lord Blessington offered me a passage. The yacht was com- 
manded by Capt. Roberts under whose direction the Bolivar was 
built. A good many acts of baseness were recorded of Byron. 
Lord Blessington asked me to walk on deck with him. When we 
were alone, he said: “‘ Lord Byron played me a shabby trick. I 
gave him all he asked for the Bolivar, with stores, etc. He said 
there was nothing but a small piece of brass cannon and a service of 
china. I am not an early riser as you know. About three, I went 
on board, I saw no piece of cannon, and desired it might be brought 
aboard. The reply was that his Lordship [7.e. Byron] had been 
aboard and had sold it that morning.” ’ 


Landor concludes his long letter with an appraisement of Byron 
as a poet, for, as he bitingly says, ‘a man may be a very great 
scoundrel, and a very good poet notwithstanding.’ 


“In regard to Byron, the one, I am sorry to say, is more certain 
than the other. Energy alone is insufficient. Many other things 
are requisite—and of these many he had few. He wanted grace, 
he wanted order, he wanted composure. He was diffuse and de- 
ficient (?) without great wealth. Such, I am confident, would be 
the opinion of Sophocles, if Sophocles could return to life and read 
English. LI enjoy a good deal of his poetry. I enjoy his high spirits, 
and (shall I confess it ¢?) sometimes his mischievousness. He never 
(I mean in poetry) makes me unhappy, as he makes Wordsworth, 
who said to me the first time I ever saw him, that if there is anything 
good in Byron, it is sure to be in the wrong place. Poor Words- 
worth ! all that is good in another’s poetry is in the worst place 
possible when it comes into his hands. He might resist the wish to 
rob you of a farthing candle, but not of a farthing’s worth of fame.’ 


VI. 


Shelley is represented in the Collection by a brief letter, dated 
‘Pisa, June 22nd, 1821,’ which is probably connected with the 
piratical publication in that year of ‘ Queen Mab,’ a poem that had 
been privately printed in 1813, but till then was almost unknown. 
On 11th June Shelley wrote Ollier requesting him to ‘give all 
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manner of publicity to my disapprobation of this publication,’ and 
to send him any newspaper or magazine article that was 
‘particularly outrageous.’ Ollier may have sent the poet the 
abusive communications which ‘Queen Mab’ provoked. Anyhow 
the following letter to Messrs. Muir (?) & Co., Booksellers, Vere 
Street, Bond Street, London, appears to have accompanied two 
contributions which were intended for the Press, and most likely 
contained Shelley’s reply to his critics : 


‘Dear Srr,—Be so good as to procure the insertion of the 
enclosed letter in the Morning Chronicle ; it is left unsealed in order 
that you may read it. The one to the Examiner is for the twopenny 
post. I am anxiously expecting to hear from you, and am, Dear 
Sirs, Your very faithful Servt., Percy B. SHELLEY.’ 


There is also a brightly written letter of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley. It is written from 24 Chester Square, and is dated May 4, 
but no year is mentioned.1, Nor is there any indication to whom 
the letter was addressed, though the wording points to the corre- 
spondent having been resident in Scotland. Mary Shelley writes : 


‘ My pear Srr,—It was very provoking that during your short 
stay I should have been so engaged, or I should have hoped to see 
more of you. I hope you will revisit London before long, and that 
I shall see you again in a more hospitable manner. I believe Percy 
and his Bride have no idea of visiting Scotland at present—if they 
had, I know from experience how bounteous is Scotch hospitality, 
and I am sure they would be delighted to have an opportunity to 
make your acquaintance, & Percy wd. be glad to see his old friend, 
Mrs. Stuart. With love to all, Iam Yrs. very truly, Mary SHELLEY.’ 


The Watson Collection also contains several Keats items, one 
of which is of outstanding literary interest. It is a letter addressed 
to the poet’s intimate friend, Charles Cowden Clarke. Written 
in a small, nervous hand, it is in these terms : 

Hampstead : Tuesday Aft. 

‘My pear CaarLes,—When shall we see each other again? In 
Heaven or in Hell, or in deep Places? In Crooket (?) Lane are we 
to meet or on Salisbury Plain? Or jumbled together at Drury 
Lane Door? For my part, I know not where it is to be except that 
it may be possible to take place at Mr. Novello’s to-morrow evening, 
whither Mr. Hunt and myself are going, and where Mr. Novello 
requested Mr. Hunt to invite you per Letter, the which I offered to 
do. So we shall meet you there to-morrow evening. Mr. H. has 
got a great way into a Poem on the Nymphs, and has said a number 
,) Presumably 1817, for Shelley and Mary were married on December 30, 1816. 
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of beautiful things. I have also written a few lines and a Sonnet 
on Rimini, which I will copy for you against to-morrow. Mr. H. 
desires to be remembered to you. 
‘ Yours sincerely, 
‘Joun Keats. 
‘ N.B.—We shall have a Hymn of Mr. Hs.’ composing—4 Voices 
—go it!’ 


This interesting letter is superscribed by Keats to ‘ Mr. C. C. 
Clarke, (care of) Mr. Towers, Warner Street, Clerkenwell,’ who 
presented it to the donor of the Watson Collection with his ‘ regard 
and best wishes for success in his interesting enterprise.’ There 
is also a note in Clarke’s handwriting, explaining that the ‘Mr. H.’ 
mentioned by Keats in the postscript ‘ evidently should be “N” 
(Novello).’? The reference is to another of Keats’s friends, Vincent 
Novello. In addition to the letter, there is an autograph MS. of 
Keats’s sonnet ‘On Sitting Down to Read King Lear Once Again,’ 
which was sent to W. F. Watson by Tom Hood, who, in a letter 
to the Edinburgh bookseller, described it as a ‘ scrap’ of ‘ genuine 
Keats ’ abstracted from ‘ Mrs. H.’s Autograph Book.’ 


VIl. 


Coming to the Victorian era, there are four letters of Dickens, all 
of them written when the author of ‘David Copperfield’ was rising 
intofame. The most illuminating is that addressed to Sir Theodore 
Martin, the biographer of the Prince Consort. The novelist writes : 

48 Doughty Street, 
December 28th, 1838. 

‘My pear S1r,—The Modern Salathiel (?) has been at the 
Printer’s for some weeks, and I hope it will find its way from his 
hands to the Miscellany (Bentley’s) before long. 

‘ The féte at Weissnichtwo is not, I think, quite the thing for us, 
but why don’t you turn it into a two-act comedy ? It would make 
an excellent little piece for the stage, and looks so like one even now, 
that when I read it I could scarcely help thinking you had originally 
written it in that form. If you will let me know when you have an 
opportunity whether you would like it returned to Edinburgh, I can 
send it to you through a Bookseller’s parcel at the end of the month. 
I have this moment turned to your note, and find that you mention 
the very thing that struck me. Iam happy to find that our opinions 
coincide. My objection to the paper is precisely your own. 

‘The “Dying Student ” is also at the Printer’s. I will look him 
up and entomb him in the February number. 
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‘, .. I am delighted to hear that‘ Oliver ” [Twist] is so well 
received in Edinburgh, and that Jeffrey awards high praise to the 
new volume. It has done wonders here in the way of sale, and as 
to ‘‘ Nickleby,” I don’t know where he is going to stop. 

* My dear Sir, I am 
‘ Very truly yours, 
‘CHARLES DICKENS.’ 


Here is another letter reminiscent of happy days spent in 
Edinburgh. It was in the Scottish capital that Dickens’s literary 
worth was first publicly recognised, and he kept in touch with many 
friends there, among them Sheriff Gordon, who is mentioned in 
the letter. Written from Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, and 
dated 6th May 1852, the letter is addressed to ‘D. Fraser, Esq.’ 
Dickens writes : 


‘My pear Srr,—The whisky (of a wonderful quality!) has 
arrived in safety and I thank you for it with the greatest cordiality. 
Your kind note gives me great pleasure, and I am happy to live in 
your remembrance. All this, and a great deal more, I hope to tell 
you at our next merry meeting. If it be as agreeable as our last, I 
shall be well satisfied. I suppose Gordon occasionally dines—on 
solemn holidays, even sups, and sits a little, maybe, after supper— 
here and there in Edinburgh ? He is never heard of in these parts 
now. We have quite given him up! Well! he was a jolly dog, and 
had a pleasant way with him once.’ 


Dickens was as interested as Lamb in Hone of the ‘Every-day 
Book.’ He visited him on his death-bed, attended his funeral, 
and, as the following letter shows, assisted in raising a fund for the 
support of Hone’s widow and children. His correspondent was 
John Black. ‘ If,’ wrote the novelist on 15th November 1842, ‘an 
advertisement should come to the Chronicle from a committee (to 
which I belong) who are trying to raise a little money for the wife 
and family of poor Hone of the ‘‘ Every-day Book ” will you, if you 
see no objection, call attention to it, by a line in the Paper? They 
are very poor, and he was not a common man.’ One cannot 
but admire the tender solicitude of Dickens for the welfare of the 
family of a person who, if we are to believe the Quarterly Review, 
was ‘a wretch as contemptible’ as he was ‘ wicked,’ a ‘ poor 
illiterate creature.’ But was not ‘ingenuous Hone’ the chief 
friend of George Cruickshank, the never-to-be-forgotten illustrator 
of ‘Sketches by Boz’ and ‘Oliver Twist’ ? 

W. Forses Gray. 
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THE HANGING OF JANE. 


BY SIR S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.D. 


THE great occasion at the Westhampton Art School was the 
exhibition of the works of the pupils held in the week before 
the closing of the winter session. 

The School, an expression of civic ambition in a metropolitan 
borough, had attracted since its foundation an enthusiastic band 
of pupils. As one lot passed off to be succeeded by another the 
communion between them continued to exist, and the old students 
met on frequent occasions as opportunities were offered by the 
various functions at the School. Those who had become successful 
were always alert to see which of their successors were shaping in 
fortunate directions and where practical impulses could be given 
to any of the activities of their juniors. Under a less sagacious 
principal this state of affairs might easily have developed into a 
complacency from which nothing progressive could emanate. But 
Professor Hetherwick, who had directed the School for some years, 
knew better than to allow this. It would have been much easier 
for him to foster a growth of mutual admiration, and to obviate 
criticism of himself by making no appointments to the staff save 
from among those who were committed by loyalty or laziness to 
the conviction that the ideals of the place and its performances 
were without flaw. But he realised the sterility that would follow 
upoa such a facile policy, and made, therefore, a point of selecting 
for his teachers men and women from other schools, often appoint- 
ing those whose estimates and appreciations differed broadly from 
his own. This willingness to benefit by outside criticism was 
further manifested in the choice which he made of distinguished 
artists in inviting them to act as judges at any exhibitions of his 
pupils’ works. There were those who thought that they detected 
in these invitations something else than a breadth of view or a 
sagacious tolerance—something not far removed from a spirit of 
naughtiness. For it more than occasionally happened that Pro- 
fessor Hetherwick would get together a jury with no common 
denominator save that of antipathy to each other, when the efforts 
of these great persons to agree about the merits of the display 
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spread before them would afford an amusement that was kept 
carefully from them. 

Jane’s adventure began when anticipation of such amusement 
was stirring the teaching staff of the School, who had just seen the 
list of those consenting to act as a jury at the exhibition which was 
to close the current year. 

‘Look at this,’ said the chief instructorin decoration. ‘I thought 
old Watson was dead.’ 

‘Perhaps he ought to be,’ said the lady who conducted the 
pottery classes, ‘but as a matter of fact Sir Richard Watson is 
Chairman of the Art Committee of the Home Office.’ 

‘Oh, that!’ said Robert Ferguson, Professor Hetherwick’s 
Assistant in the painting classes. ‘I think that’s just where he 
should be. The old man learnt to paint badly when ideals were 
bad; he has worked conscientiously till he has elevated badness 
to a pitch of grandeur, and——’ 

‘We know the rest,’ said the youngest member of the staff, 
the instructor in black-and-white work and etching. ‘Most of 
you painters are so engaged in talking about what you can’t do, 
and in trying to make pictures perform emotional conjuring tricks, 
that you’ve lost the ability to discriminate between good drawing 
and covering up difficulties. The old man can draw.’ 

The conversation went on much as might have been expected 
as the two other members of the jury came under notice. 

‘I am wondering,’ said the Potter, a kind woman who would 
preface her critical remarks with some phrases designed to neutralise 
their acidity—‘I am wondering how Sir Richard Watson will 
come to any friendly conclusion with Anton Frejus. Frejus has 
allowed his craze for reproducing the top left-hand corner of his 
picture in the bottom right-hand corner to master him; and of 
course he kas to look at things from impossible places in order to 
make his re-entering lines plausible, but I wonder——’ 

‘Well, you go on wondering, Susan,’ said the Etcher. ‘ You 
spend your time meandering round mugs, and the essential value 
of line escapes you. Frejus can draw, and Watson can draw, but 
Frejus has brought more decorative common sense into landscape 
painting than any man of our time. The interesting thing will be 
to hear Frejus and Charles Long, who is an impostor, trying to 
agree on fundamentals.’ 

‘If they do try,’ said the Decorator. ‘And may I suggest 
that to talk of decorative common sense is bl—— that is, it is 
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rot. The ideal of decoration is the escape from such bl—— that 
is—Susan, I wish you wouldn’t stand round when I want to talk.’ 

‘Sorry,’ said the Potter. ‘Sometimes I think you want to 
talk when no one wants to listen. Blithering is the word you 
are looking for. Ten letters beginning with “bl” fits in down- 
wards or across. What Charles Long leaves out means more than 
anything Frejus ever puts in.’ 

‘Charles is all right. Heather thinks a lot of Charles,’ said 
Ferguson, a tolerant soul whose scorn of Watson and the academic 
was largely conversational and reminiscent. ‘He’s honest. He 
can’t cover up difficulties when most of his surfaces remain un- 
covered. By the way, Susan, you'll hang the show, won’t you? 
I never make them fit the spaces.’ 

‘You're a lazy lot,’ said Susan. ‘The woman always has to 
do the boring jobs.’ 

And thus Professor Hetherwick’s staff came to the conclusion 
that it would be a funny picture which appealed successfully to 
the trinity of judges. And it came to pass that through Jane 
Wickham such a picture was supplied for their consideration. 


Jane was in her second year. She was a student; she was not 
an industrious student nor a distinguished student nor even a 
promising one ; she was just a student. The fact that she enjoyed 
so indistinct a character at the Westhampton Art School was a 
little irritating to her parents; for they were artistic, seeing that 
the mother had ‘ done water-colours ’ when she was younger, and 
that the father had a collection of original drawings. In conversa- 
tion Jane’s parents could cover a large range when art was on the 
tapis, while they knew some painters personally, frequented 
cultured circles, and received cards for private views. For these 
reasons they felt that it was derogatory to their position that their 
daughter should be just a student. The father said, ‘ Jane may be 
unfolding slowly’; and the mother, who was a good mother but 
not exactly a sympathetic one, said, ‘Perhaps the slower the 
better, as there may be nothing inside Jane.’ 

Jane had a fair appreciation of the existence of the sentiments 
which these words signified ; and late in this Christmas term she 
became fired with an aspiration to send something to the students’ 
exhibition which should raise her out of the rut. There were other 
than filial feelings behind this resolve, piety indeed, having little 
to do in the case, which was rather one of pique. Jane had come 
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to know the Professor’s Assistant in other than a strictly business 
way, but, as private friendships between the staff and the students 
were not encouraged by Professor Hetherwick, neither Jane nor 
Ferguson in the ordinary course of school routine betrayed any 
consciousness of the existence of the other, save in their position 
as teacher and taught. This resulted on each side in an emphasised 
indifference in public which had led to surmises among such as 
were alert to discern the beginnings of soppiness ; but on the whole 
the approaches to intimacy had escaped notice. Not that those 
approaches amounted to much. That summer they chanced to 
have passed several weeks on the same beach. They had walked, 
talked, played tennis, and sketched; and Mr. Ferguson, although, 
as has been said, a tolerant young man, had told Jane that as far 
as her artistic accomplishment was concerned she seemed to him 
to be a little rotter. Jane had got back by saying that she did 
not believe that he could swim as far as he said he could, and that 
she knew that his service at lawn tennis was all swank, looking 
terrific and losing the game. It may be recorded that on returning 
to Westhampton Ferguson arranged to take lessons in lawn 
tennis, while Jane became inflamed with the wish which has been 
mentioned to show that she was not quite a despicable artist. 

On the morning when Jane made this ambitious decision she 
announced to Ferguson her intention of doing something good for 
the students’ exhibition. 

‘Rather late in the term, isn’t it?’ said Ferguson. ‘Do you 
really think you can do something worth showing? Anyhow you 
have no time to get through with it. The things ought to be with 
me already. Most of them have been sent in. What did you 
think of doing ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ said Jane, almost adding by her tone of 
voice, ‘ any old thing.’ 

‘ You don’t seem to have got exactly a stirring call,’ commented 
Ferguson ; ‘do you mean that you haven’t got an idea at all ?’ 

‘Not a one,’ said Jane. ‘ But Heather was dining with us last 
night—father knows him a bit—and he was talking about art 
training 

‘Who was? Your father or Professor Hetherwick ? ’ 

‘The Professor. He said that he thought the great teacher 
would help his pupils with ideas, but never save them trouble in 
the details. Then he talked about the value of spade work, just 
as he does in his addresses at the end of the sessions. I could 
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have said it all for him,’ she added, ‘ but I didn’t think it would 
be polite.’ 

‘I gather, Miss Wickham,’ said Ferguson, ‘that I am to give 
you an idea for a picture, and that you feel able thereupon to 
paint it ?’ 

‘Well, Robert—that is, Assistant Professor Ferguson—I 
thought you might help me. You see, Heather——’ 

‘ Professor Hetherwick.’ 

‘Thanks so much, Bobs. Your boss told father last night who 
the judges were to be, and father admires Sir Richard Watson 
very much. He’s got some of his sketches, because the old man 
used to paint years ago—before you were born, teacher—in the 
country near us, and I thought that as he was going to be a judge, 
and is President of something and all that, I’d try to paint in his 
style—don’t you know.’ 

‘You wouldn’t do a thing like that,’ said Ferguson. ‘ Why, 
he stands for everything you ought to hate—everything you've 
been taught to hate. Besides, he can draw and you can’t. Also 
if you want to get credit that way you would have to think of the 
feelings of the other jurors.’ 

‘ That’s where I thought you might come in,’ said Jane. ‘I’ve 
never heard of them. What sort of things do they do? I sup- 
pose I couldn’t mix them all up? Haven't I really got time? 
It’s an idea, isn’t it 2?’ 

‘Certainly, it is an idea,’ said Ferguson gravely. ‘It’s a pity 
you haven’t got time to carry it out. The compositions ought 
to be in my hands already. They’re nearly all here ’—tapping a 
pile of sketches at his elbow. ‘Don’t you ever look at the notice 
boards ?’ 

‘ Of course I do,’ said Jane. ‘Do you? I am the new secre- 
tary of the School hockey club. It’s on the notice boards, and you 
haven’t congratulated me. No, and you haven’t answered the 
polite request of the new secretary for an immediate donation to 
the cost of the enlargement of the ground. My second request 
went out yesterday. Pretty clearly worded too. Haven’t you 
had it ?’ 


On the following day Jane came into Ferguson’s studio carrying 
a drawing and saying that it was by Sir Richard Watson, and that 
she could do something like it easily because the place was quite 
near their house in the country and she had seen it dozens of times. 
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‘T’ll look at it in a minute,’ he said politely, but in tones that 
showed small intention of such promptitude. ‘ It’s no use thinking 
of doing anything now. The day for sending in is gone by. Better 
luck next time.’ 

So Jane delivered a precise little apology for disturbing so busy 
@ man at his work and retired, feeling that her flame of zeal had 
been damped down unceremoniously, but resisting an undignified 
inclination to slam the door. She left the drawing on the table 
at the other end of which Ferguson was working. 

And there it lay unheeded until the studio was later invaded 
by two young men who had once been Ferguson’s pupils and who 
were following the pleasant tradition at Westhampton of looking 
in on their old teacher and disturbing him if he was engaged. 

‘ Hallo! ’ said one of them, taking up from the table Sir Richard 
Watson’s drawing. ‘Here’s a pretty thing and a very pretty thing ; 
who is the owner of this pretty thing ?’ 

It might have saved trouble if Ferguson had answered that it 
was the private property of a cultivated gentleman residing on 
Campden Hill. But instead, he said that it had been brought by 
a student for him to look at with the proposal that a copy of it 
might be exhibited at the Christmas exhibition, because Sir Richard 
Watson was one of the judges and the drawing was by Sir Richard. 
‘ Put it down, Tommy.’ 

‘A sound scheme,’ said the young man called Tommy. 

‘Very,’ assented Ferguson, ‘ especially as she went on to develop 

the scheme into a desire to imitate all three judges at the same 
time—Watson, Frejus, and Long at the same time! Rather 
funny.’ 
‘Will there be tea?’ asked Tommy’s companion, a gaunt, 
spectacled young man, who responded in a large circle to the name 
of Augustus. He was turning over the pile of students’ drawings 
which lay at Ferguson’s side. ‘ Will there be lots of tea, and will 
it arrive soon? And will there be toast? If you want me to 
come here regularly, so as to keep you from getting dogmatic and 
stereotyped, and all that, I must be fed.’ 

‘There will not be tea,’ said Ferguson, rising abruptly with a 
note-book in his hand ; ‘ at any rate not till I get back from lecture. 
And by that time I hope you will both be gone, or dead. Stop 
messing those drawings about, Augustus ; I’ve just arranged them 
for Susan to hang.’ 

‘I shall stay for tea,’ said Augustus. 
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‘ Where are the cigarettes ?’’ asked Tommy, but no reply came 
from Ferguson’s retreating back. 

‘Getting important—what ?’ said Augustus, and returned to 
the pile of students’ compositions which he had been asked to 
leave untouched and began running through them. ‘ My friends,’ 
he said, after a time, ‘ these boys and girls are pretty good. I was 
pretty good at their age ’—his age was about two years greater 
than the average age of the exhibitors—‘ I was pretty good until 
a certain self-consciousness came over me. With my increasing 
technical skill the youthful naiveté that constituted the chief 
charm of my work deserted me. Oh, I do wish Ferguson could 
have waited to hear me talk.’ 

Tommy in the meantime was looking closely at Sir Richard 
Watson’s sketch. ‘ It’s all very well,’ he said, ‘ to laugh at Watson 
and his times and the things they did in the brave days of old, but 
as far as he has gone this is very sound—very sound indeed.’ 

And he handed the sketch to his friend, who agreed but added, 
‘You do well to say “as far as he has gone,” for he had laid him- 
self out for a perfect feast of mush. Look up here—outlines for 
flopperty elms ; and in the middle there was going to be a stream. 
There were to be lush meadows in front, and there are indications 
of cows, mostly lying down. But one of them, a red and white 
one, I expect, pink underneath, with shiny horns, would have got 
into the stream. One of them always does. And down at the 
bottom of the picture,’ he said solemnly, ‘ there was to have been 
a thicket, a muzzy thicket, with blossoms and birds, and a peasant 
lying under it.’ 

Then he began to laugh. ‘The girl’s idea would be rather 
funny, as Ferguson said. Oh, quite funny!’ 

‘ What’s funny ? What girl ?’ 

‘Why, the girl who wanted to mix up Watson, Long, and Frejus 
in one picture. Well, we'll do it for her. I’ll do Frejus because 
I can paint and so can he, and you can make some stripes for Long.’ 
And Augustus began collecting material, returning in a few minutes 
to Ferguson’s working table with a water bottle in his hand and 
two brushes in his mouth. ‘There we are,’ he said, fixing the 
sketch on a drawing-board. ‘This is going to be very funny. 
You know I couldn’t have done these farm buildings to save my 
life, and Watson, the dear old man, couldn’t do the trees I am going 
to put round ’em. Find a bit of rag somewhere. This is a filthy 


brush. Here goes.’ 
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‘Hold on,’ said Tommy, seeing masses of wet colour being 
splashed on to the sketch, * the thing belongs to someone. There'll 
be an awful row.’ 

‘Don’t interrupt. When I paint trees I can’t be interrupted. 
I put my whole soul into them—and both these brushes are filthy.’ 

And for the next quarter of an hour Augustus painted accord- 
ing to what he termed the Frejus theory with murmured comments 
as follows: ‘A pyramid of bricks standing on its apex is not an 
elm tree, but it symbolises the elmness of elms . . . this collection 
of feathers is not a larch, but it symbolises the larchness of larches. 
... What about the time of day? Evening, I think. Long 
shadows to cover all traces of these beastly ruminants. Give us 
a tuler. I'll tick off some proportional spaces for you at the 
bottom. You must observe them or the picture won’t be a Frejus. 
Your up-and-down stripes must balance my tree trunks. I can 
put some more stems in if you like. Lots of Frejus’s trees have 
five stems, some have none. Now what’s Mr. Long going to do?’ 
And he pushed the drawing-board over to Tommy. 

‘ There’ll be an awful row about this,’ repeated Tommy. 

‘There may be trouble, but it will be worth it, as I’ve figured 
the thing out.’ 

‘But what——’ 

‘ What’s the time? Oh, you’ve got a quarter of an hour to fit 
something into that corner in the style of Long. Why, Long 
could cover the side of a room in that time. Something in stripes. 
Vertical stripes to balance my beautiful trees. Observe the spaces.’ 

*But——’ 

‘Oh, it will come. Think. What about a great iron gate- 
way to the Hall ?—call the thing the Home Farm, and everybody 
will know there’s a hall somewhere round. Got it,’ he added. 
‘Scaffolding poles! Fill up the corner with a pink cottage. You 
can fit the space exactly. It will be in course of building, and 
can be in any stage. Stripe it with scaffolding poles. Get on to it.’ 

‘Oh, give us a ruler,’ said the resigned Tommy, and in a little 
over the quarter of an hour suggested, the blank space which re- 
mained at the bottom was covered exactly with a glaring wall 
ruled into bricks pierced for future windows and door, in various 
phases of construction, and striped vertically with scaffolding. 

‘It’s a masterpiece,’ said Augustus, as he dried the monstrous 
thing before the fire. ‘It’s a masterpiece, and, mind you, it will 
create a sensation.’ 
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‘What are you going to do with it, you idiot? It doesn’t 
belong to Fergie. It belongs to some girl. Shove it into the fire, 
and let’s hop off before he comes back.’ 

But Augustus was working through the pile of students’ com- 
positions, and when he spoke it was in accents of serious trouble. 

‘ There’s a snag,’ he said. ‘ All the children write their names 
on their compositions.’ 

‘Well, of course they do. What of it? Scot! You don’t 
mean to send it up as a student’s comp. ?’ 

‘Yes, we did mean to do exactly that. That’s the idea that 
Fergie said was funny. That’s the joke you and I are having, 
or trying to have. If this thing is hung, old Watson, Frejus, and 
Long will have to decide what they think about it. Heather will 
have to explain it if they want to know more. It’s got to be hung, 
but before we put it among the compositions we must write some- 
one’s name on it. That’s the snag. The name of a student! 
The name of a student!’ he repeated. 

‘ Er——’ said Tommy. 

‘Go on,’ said Augustus encouragingly. ‘I’ve done all the 
thinking so far.’ 

“I don’t like it——’ 

‘But you're in it. What’s your bright notion ?’ 

‘ There it is,’ said Tommy, as he drew a letter slowly from his 
pocket. ‘Got it this morning. Urgent request for subscription 
to hockey club. ‘‘ Your money or your life——Janz WickHam.”’ 

Augustus grabbed it and began running through the pile of 
compositions once more. ‘In luck!’ he said. ‘She doesn’t 
seem to have sent in anything. Lazy slut. Doesn’t deserve what 
we are doing for her.’ And he scrawled a sort of imitation of 
Jane’s signature below the hybrid landscape, and thrust it among 
the pile. ‘I don't ie we aaa wait on tea.’ 


On the day of the exhibition the jury — with aii 
Hetherwick and accompanied him to the common-room of the 
School, where the compositions had been set out by Susan for 
their consideration, and where the staff awaited them with ex- 
pectations of amusement. Sir Richard Watson (perfect frock- 
coat, Vandyke beard, cameo ring), Mr. Anton Frejus (rough brown 
cloth, orange pocket-handkerchief, half-smoked cigar), Mr. Charles 
Long (blue serge, ‘ old school’ necktie, large horn spectacles) were 
piloted round by Professor Hetherwick, who appeared to listen 
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with equal approbation to the sentiments of each. If he contrived 
more than occasionally to comment on the various criticisms with 
the words most likely to reveal the places where views were con- 
tradictory, none of the jurors accepted the opportunity of register- 
ing a marked difference of estimate from that given by his 
colleagues. 

‘I wonder if they’ve seen through Heather’s little fun,’ said 
Susan to the Etcher as they followed in the wake of the jurors. 
She was bored at the unbroken urbanity of the proceedings. 

‘It was too obvious putting the three of them together,’ agreed 
the Etcher. ‘Fergie thought they would be stuffy about it. 
Where’s Fergie ?’ 

‘He was here just now,’ said Susan. 

‘Barged into me at the door,’ said the Decorator. ‘ Rushed 
out as if something had bitten him.’ 

* Perhaps I’ve put my foot in it,’ said Susan. ‘ I told him where 
I’d put his little friend’s picture and he went off to look at it. It’s 
my belief he helped her to do it.’ 

‘Rot,’ said the Etcher. ‘Fergie wouldn’t do that. And 
what do you mean by “his little friend” ? You've got an un- 
healthy mind.’ 

‘Well, Fergie doesn’t know it perhaps, but the others chaff 
Jane Wickham about him. Whether she did that drawing alone 
or not, she’s sent in the best thing in the show. Quite a good 
effort, and yet she’s no use whatever. Hulloa, what’s happened ? 
That’s the very drawing I’m talking about.’ 

For certainly the judges were now stirred to emotion. Sir 
Richard Watson with pince-nez adjusted was looking closely into 
one of the compositions; Anton Frejus, a tall man, was peering 
over Watson’s shoulder, and Charles Long, a short man, was peering 
under his elbow. 

‘ Extraordinary thing,’ said Sir Richard. ‘I know those farm 
buildings. Can’t remember now where they are, but I’ve painted 
them myself, I think. Very well done indeed they are. Very 
well done. Not modern enough for you young men. Well, let 
me tell you’—here he made the familiar movement of stroking 
the air in front of the sketch with a concave hand—‘ let me tell 
you, Professor Hetherwick has got a very promising pupil here. 
What’s his name ?’ 

‘ Jane Wickham,’ said Professor Hetherwick, looking round for 
Ferguson, in case further information was required. For he saw 
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at a glance that Jane, about whose work he knew nothing save 
that there was nothing to know, could not possibly have painted 
what they were looking at, while he grasped the full impertinence— 
or pertinence—of the composition. 

‘Jane Wickham,’ repeated Sir Richard—‘ Wickham. Of 
course, of course, Cyprian Wickham. Now I remember. It’s 
the farm just below his house. I put it into a picture. A very 
pretty scene it was.’ 

‘Great go in those trees, sir,’ said Frejus, sawing up and down 
with a long forefinger. ‘Real insight into the significance of 
trees. Done quick and done slick. Out of her own head, too. 
No tips from the Professor, eh, Hetherwick ? Nothing like it in 
the work of the others. Capital, Hetherwick! So glad you let 
the young ones work out their own salvation.’ 

“I like it,’ said Long. ‘The trees, I think, are an intrusion. 
Sorry, Frejus. Of course I see they’re well meant. They must 
have been well meant, because we have here a deliberately planned 
piece of decoration. The placing of the cottage shows a grip of 
design. The thing is artificially put together, but I like its courage, 
and I think it hangs together as a whole. I like it.’ 

As the critics moved on the staff came to a halt. 

Said Susan, ‘I told you it was a good effort.’ 

‘She never did it herself,’ said the Etcher. ‘ But I can’t think 
Fergie’s been helping her.’ 

“Too dashing for Fergie,’ said the Decorator. ‘ Besides, he 
wouldn’t do it. Someone has been monkeying, of course, and has 
spoofed Fergie, and you too, Susan.’ 

Meantime the critics, in completing their survey, regarded the 
compositions with eyes that saw nothing. They talked. Sir 
Richard was glad to think that sound drawing and beautiful ex- 
pression would always hold its own in spite of sensational excursions 
into impossibility. Mr. Long, agreeing with him, hoped that Sir 
Richard did not mean that any picture could be beautiful because 
it contained a beautiful passage, adding that an exquisite ring only 
looked well on an exquisite hand. Sir Richard twiddled his cameo. 
And Mr. Frejus expressed himself in unison with the view that 
good drawing was everything, but added that you couldn’t draw 
what some idiots called badly unless you could draw well. 

The kindling was well laid and a spark from Professor Hether- 
wick would have produced a flame; only a few inquiries as to 
the real feelings of the speakers were needed. But Professor 
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Hetherwick forbore to intervene. He felt that the whole episode 
wanted explanation, that he could not give one, and that, if he 
could, it might have a side that would bring ridicule on his School 
or its management. He had asked for Ferguson and had been told 
that he ‘ wasn’t about,’ and he had read into that vague reply an 
intention to keep away. So he smiled assent to all that was said, 
and was glad when his guests bade him farewell, with many 
expressions of their sense of his ability and devotion. 

‘I must see Miss Wickham one day,’ said Sir Richard, as he 
was stepping into his car. ‘Most extraordinary thing. I did 
those buildings from the exact spot. It was a real beauty spot. 
It’s horrible to think of builders dumping down houses anywhere, 
though I have heard that more houses are wanted. Hetherwick, 
I should like to see Miss Wickham for a minute.’ 

Now Professor Hetherwick had in eye at the moment his 
Assistant and Jane talking energetically at the farther side of the 
school-yard, but he knew that something irregular had happened 
and he intended to understand what that something was before 
there was any confrontation. So he said, ‘I hope you won’t 
turn the girl’s head, Sir Richard,’ and opened the door of the 
President’s car. 

It was not a lucky phrase. Sir Richard read into it many 
things. ‘ All these young professors are alike,’ he thought, and 
he had suffered from professorial estimates. ‘They have pupils 
ready to proceed on the right lines, they repress all beauty and 
reverence in their work, and educate them to neglect sane principles. 
The girl might well be told a few things that Hetherwick couldn’t 
tell her, and he calls that “turning her head.” Evidently he 
didn’t want me to see that girl. I will certainly see her.’ 

Professor Hetherwick returned to the common-room, unpinned 
the composition, and went into Ferguson’s studio, where he sat 
down and examined it closely. 

Ferguson found him so occupied on returning from a successful 
though arduous attempt to get Jane to go home. On seeing the 
composition displayed on the walls, conspicuously placed and due 
for immediate examination by the judges, he had wanted the 
decision necessary to grab it away before their eyes. Some one 
of them, he felt, would be certain to ask with curiosity what he 
was hiding from inspection, and thus the exact attention to the 
wretched thing that he hoped, almost without hope, would be 
avoided, would be drawn in a pointed way. He broke out of the 
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room abruptly, with the intention of getting Jane off the premises 
before an explanation was demanded from her of what he believed 
to be her impudent conduct. He found her with a group of 
students who were waiting until the jury was gone before visiting 
the exhibition, and the others began moving off at his approach, 
as if divining with whom his business lay. 

‘Go straight home,’ he said to Jane, as soon as they were alone. 
‘Go straight home and be ill. Be so ill you can’t be bothered to 
attend to anything. Be so infectious that no one will want to 
bother you. Get off at once.’ 

‘ What on earth is the matter with you ?’ asked the astonished 
girl. 
“You’ve brought it off. It’s been hung, and I’ve got to cover 
up your tracks somehow. Get off and go to bed. Don’t stop to 
argue.’ 

Jane saw by his face and manner that he was speaking seriously. 

‘I haven’t the least idea what you’re talking about—not the 
least.’ 

‘Do you mean you didn’t know that sketch by Watson was 
among the compositions for exhibition ? ’ 

‘Good Lord! Of course I didn’t. And why did you pass it, 
if it ever was among them ?’ 

‘I didn’t. Susan arranged the show and the thing has got on 
the screens. They were all in there, Hetherwick and the others, 
before I saw it, and I couldn’t drag it off without being noticed. 
I don’t know what I’m going to say. All depends on what’s been 
going on. You go home and beill. Don’t ask questions—get off. 
Heather may send for you at any moment. I must think what 
I am to say.. Do go—go this minute. Here they come out. Go 
please.’ 

‘All right,’ said Jane, ‘I'll go now you have said “ please.” 
But I must have an explanation with you. I’ve done nothing and 
you don’t believe it. I'll go and have a nervous breakdown.’ 
And she marched off. 

‘ What’s the explanation of this ?’ said Professor Hetherwick, 
who had the picture in his hand when Robert came into the studio. 

‘T don’t know, sir.’ 

“Leave out “‘sir,”’ said Hetherwick. ‘I have to speak as an 
involuntary party to the insult to my friends, and not as the pro- 
fessor. If those people had guessed what they were looking at 
they would have been furious—quite rightly. And though I 
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should have put all the blame on you, of course they would have 
thought that I was an accomplice. They noted that the thing was 
hung in a prominent place, but they saw nothing funny about it. 
Heaven help them! Now, how did it happen ?’ 

Ferguson was one whose word would not have been doubted by 
any fellow-worker, and when he said that he had no idea how the 
picture came to be exhibited the Professor was satisfied that he 
was hearing the truth. Then Susan was summoned, who said that 
she had hung the compositions after their selection by Mr. Ferguson, 
and had found the picture among them. She was struck by two 
things—its competence and its authorship, seeing that she had 
given instruction for a time to Jane Wickham, a very nice girl, 
but quite incompetent. 

‘Well, well!’ said the Professor, ‘I’m much relieved. For a 
moment I thought my staff was having a joke, and had failed to see 
that the joke was more against me than against my distinguished 
patrons. Heaven help them!’ he repeated. ‘You should have 
heard that little ass Long talking. ‘ Deliberately planned piece 
of decoration!” A student’s joke I don’t mind—we are all fair 
game to the students. Take this thing back to Miss Wickham and 
say she deserves spanking.’ 

‘I’m sure she had nothing to do with it,’ said Ferguson. 

‘I’m not asking any questions. We will hold our tongues, and 
the others will kindly do the same. Please God, we shall hear no 
more of the matter. Susan, go and scratch Miss Wickham’s name 
off the list of exhibitors. Now,’ he continued, when he and 
Ferguson were alone, ‘how do you know Miss Wickham hasn’t 
played a trick on us ?’ 

‘T feel certain she knew nothing about the composition being 
sent in at all. She said so.’ 

‘Why was her name used? Where is she ?’ 

‘I sent her home. She feels very hurt at any suspicion of her.’ 

‘You trust her? All right. Then you can relieve her mind 
if you like. You can tell her there’s not going to be a row.’ 

Ferguson reached for the telephone and gave a number with- 
out consulting the directory, which little omission the Professor 
noticed. 

‘Susan has mentioned something to me,’ he said. ‘She did 
it quite nicely. I believe you have private means? Cyprian 
Wickham is a pretty good snob.’ 

‘There is nothing of that sort,’ said Ferguson. 
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‘There never is,’ said the Professor, but without the tones of 
conviction. 


The vacation now supervened, and there seemed every prob- 
ability that when the School was reopened the episode would have 
been forgotten. But instead, and in an unexpected way, it was 
revived. Ferguson received an urgent message from Jane, signi- 
fying that she would be at a certain spot for tea that day, and 
enjoining him to come there without fail, bringing with him the 
fount and origin of the trouble, which had remained in his custody. 

Jane greeted him with the information that she had ordered 
tea and crumpets because she liked them and required something 
to put her in good temper and clear her mind. ‘I am to go back 
next term, and nothing is to be said about the affair. Of course 
what Heather means is that I’m to be forgiven for something that 
I didn’t do. I’m not going back at all. And as for the matter 
being dropped, look at this °—and she put before him a letter 
from Sir Richard Watson, forwarded from the School, and couched 
in terms that agreed with that indefinable quality of ‘ old-world 
courtesy ’ which the Press had decided to be an essential character- 
istic of Sir Richard. 

He allowed himself to call her his dear young friend because 
he was able to recall pleasant experiences under her father’s roof ; 
but decided to address her personally and not through her father, 
because between an old artist and a young one there should ever 
be a community of ideas; and she was invited to bring her bold 
and delightful invention for his further inspection one afternoon. 

Ferguson seemed unable to advise, but was understood to be 
mumbling that he was horribly sorry about it all. 

‘It calls for crumpets, Bobs, doesn’t it?’ she asked. ‘ You 
seem to want them more thanI do. I shall go. If I don’t he will 
write to papa. I shall go. And I shall tell him that the thing 
started as a sketch by himself which I stole, and that I hope he 
will see me through the mess, speaking as a young artist to an old 
one. I shall tell him that I had nothing to do with mucking it 
about or sending it in as my own, and then I shall refer him to you 
for an explanation. Have another crumpet ?’ 

‘I shall come with you,’ said he. 

* You can pay for the tea and taxi,’ said Jane, rising to leave with 
an air of one walking to execution and determined to make no fuss. 
‘Give me the drawing; you can wait outside to hear the result.’ 
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He had not long to wait before Jane reappeared looking radiant. 
‘He’s absolutely balmy,’ she exclaimed. ‘He took the thing, 
looked at it, and never spotted that the back part was his own. 
He praised that part and said the rest was tosh. That isn’t how 
he put it, for he talked beautifully—lke some dodderer in a high- 
brow play. He called Heather a great man and a great teacher, 
and hoped that I should understand that he thought so. He said 
I was his dear girl and had a real sense of the beautiful, but must 
not be led away to imitate the tricks of self-advertisers. These, 
he said, had brought about rotten art and rotten manners, making 
teachers and pupils as slangy in their work as in their talk. He 
felt that I had the proper and reverent spirit——’ 

‘Good Lord !’ interposed Ferguson. 

‘Manners, teacher,’ continued Jane. ‘He told me that in- 
dependent development was necessary for me, but that I mustn’t 
be attracted by the eccentricities which had damaged my other- 
wise bold and delightful invention—he used the same words over 


- and over again—for he remembered the scene as an expanse of 


gracious something or other with lovely trees, and he thought that 
the cottage was a pity, but there it was. He’ll be a bit puzzled 
if he comes down to look at the place and finds that there it isn’t. 


I believe that something of this sort is in his mind. He kept the 


picture and talked about having a good idea.’ 

‘What sort of an idea ?’ 

‘ That’s about all he said. He called me his dear girl again.’ 

‘He does seem to have repeated himself,’ said Robert, ‘ but of 
course I agree with him there.’ 

‘Thanks so much, Bobs,’ said Jane—rather a perturbed and 
tremulous Jane. 

‘I have always thought so,’ said Robert—rather an assertive 
if flustered Robert. ‘I’ve always thought so. Does it make any 
difference, Jane dear, if I say that I have private means ? ’ 

‘None at all, Bobs dear,’ said Jane, taking his arm. ‘ You 
see, Susan has told me that already. You can goon. It’s your 
service.’ 


Robert won the set, there being no effort to give him a hard 
game. And Jane deserted art for house-hunting, when her mother 
discovered that there was something in her after all, going so far 
as to declare untruthfully that she had always declared that there 
was. When the engagement was announced no mention was made 
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at large in the School of the curious composition which for a few 
minutes had been exhibited under Jane’s name, for the staff, the 
only people aware that something odd had happened at the time, 
were not profoundly interested. Augustus’s joke fizzled entirely. 
The three persons directly concerned in understanding it ceased 
to discuss the episode, for it was seen that any explanation they 
could think of implied considerable mendacity in one of the others, 
Jane declared that she had never seen the sketch since she showed 
it to Robert; Robert declared that he had never set eyes on it 
again till he saw it on the screens; Susan said it was in the pile 
of compositions which Robert had given her to hang. They agreed 
to worry no further over a matter that was at an end. 

And then it was that Sir Richard Watson’s good idea suddenly 
materialised. He was the chairman of the executive body in 
charge of a huge exhibition of modern artistic work which was 
being got together in behalf of a Royally supported charity. As 
such he was prime adviser in respect of hanging of the works, and 
he sent in the picture bearing Jane’s name to the selection com- 
mittee, with a note begging to be understood as in no way dictating, 
recalling the beautiful idea of sympathy between the young and 
the old artist, asking that the work should be treated favourably 
in recognition of its promise as that of a young girl, and directing 
finally that it should be framed suitably at his expense. 

‘Promise of Bedlam,’ said the secretary on receiving the note 
and inspecting the picture. ‘ Work of a young idiot,’ he added ; 
‘but what is one among so many?’ And he gave directions for 
the framing and hanging, appraising the picture for the purposes 
of a business catalogue at the modest figure of £10. And Jane 
received, forwarded from the Art School, a notice of her impending 
celebrity. She told no one but Robert, and they agreed, dining 
in Soho and drinking confusion in dubious Chianti to the kindly 
Sir Richard, that the disturbing event would go unnoticed. 

But there followed the private view of the exhibition, and 
escape from publicity and even from notoriety was gone. The 
unusual nature of the work had led to bantering of the secretary 
on Press-day by some of the critics, and that irritated gentleman 
had thereupon described the picture as painted by a girl pupil 
at the Westhampton School whose unusual talent had been detected 
by Sir Richard Watson. It was ‘a story,’ and variants of it ap- 
peared in the newspapers widely. Jane’s parents, being identified, 
were congratulated on their connection with genius. 
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Mrs. Wickham told Jane, who had the restraint not to con- 
tradict her, that she had always felt a confidence in her daughter’s 
capacity. Mr. Cyprian Wickham, with far more accuracy than 
he knew, explained to all who would listen that he attributed Jane’s 
position as a youthful exhibitor to his own practice of acquiring 
really good studies by the masters, and these had been open freely 
to her inspection. 

Professor Hetherwick, noting the allusions in the papers to the 
Westhampton School, called his staff together and said that his 
hand, he feared, had been forced by the publicity ; he must ask 
them if anyone had anything to say. ‘ Who did draw the infernal 
thing ?’ 

Ferguson declared that the occurrence remained a complete 
mystery to him, while the Etcher said that he should like to speak 
for the innocence of Long in the execution of the imitation of 
his own work, inasmuch as it was far superior to anything that 
Long had ever painted. The Decorator said that he had been 
with Susan to a séance in which spirit pictures had been drawn by 
persons who had never handled a pencil in their lives through the 
unbiased instrumentality of mediums who were blind; he sug- 
gested that Susan might have done it in a fit. Susan hoped that 
the Professor would do nothing; she advised that the matter 
be dropped because of the division of opinion between the staff 
and the students. For, she explained, the staff knew that Ferguson 
and she had been tricked, while the students, since Jane’s engage- 
ment to Ferguson, were perfectly clear in the opposite opinion. 
They had seen the picture at the charity exhibition, and the 
males held that in the matter of a little bit of daubing, Ferguson 
was right to do what he could for the girl, while the females ap- 
plauded Jane’s spirit in making her man do what he could for her. 
Ferguson listened to this with what equanimity he could compass, 
and the Professor said that they had not got much further. Susan 
asked if he had any theory which would assist them, when the 
Professor, who had taken a degree in arts, replied, ‘Davus sum, non 


Oedipus.’ 


It was not until the list of wedding guests was being made out 
by the engaged couple that the darkness became light. 
‘Who is Augustus?’ said Jane. ‘You've stuck him down 


without a surname.’ 
‘He’s an old pupil and friend of mine,’ said Ferguson. ‘ He 
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had not been gone long when you turned up,’ adding suddenly, 
‘ Of course it was that damned Augustus! Cross the brute’s name 
out. We shall have to get level with him. I remember now. 
While that sketch was on my table he came fooling in, and I showed 
it to him, and said that a student had hit upon the notion that 
a composite picture in the style of Watson, Long, and Frejus would 
be funny. He is an accomplished beast and a very quick worker. 
You can depend upon it he faked that picture.’ 

‘ How did he palm it off on Susan?’ asked Jane. ‘And how 
did he get my name ?’ 

‘T'll swear I never mentioned your name. He will have to 
tell the whole story,’ said Robert, ‘and I’m going to make him 
sorry.’ 

‘On the eve of marriage,’ said Jane, turning her eyes up to the 
ceiling and trying with no success to look seraphic, ‘ we ought to 
be in the mood to forgive those who have sinned against us. I 
should like Augustus Something-or-other to come to our wedding 
and to give us a wedding present. I shall forgive him.’ 

And thereupon she wrote to Augustus to say that there was a 
picture on the walls of the exhibition now being held in the interests 
of the Royal St. Sebastian Retreat which she would like to have. 
The price, she understood, was £10. She was enclosing him an 
invitation to her wedding which would give him the opportunity 
of sending her something. If she received the little cadeau on 
which she had set her heart no further questions would be asked. 

Augustus paid for his joke, ruthlessly exacting half the money 
from Tommy, and Jane destroyed the picture. Robert having 
observed sentimentally that he would not have had the heart to 
do this, seeing that it was the picture which had brought them 
together, she informed him shamelessly that she had known how 
they stood weeks before Augustus’ exploit. 

It has been moralised before, and will be moralised again, that 
the sequences to an act of deception are hard to control. To-day 
the opinion of the really well informed with regard to the young 
ménage is that Jane has sacrificed to the jealousy of her husband 
her undoubted genius, though it is felt by scrupulous folk that to 


assert that she now paints his pictures is going too far. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF MODERN MAN. 


‘ And when the hour has struck, comes death or change, 
Which, whether good or ill we cannot tell, 
But the blind planet will wander through her range 
Bearing men like us who will serve as well.’ 


Sir Artuur Kerru’s latest edition of his ‘ Antiquity of Man’ 
should be read by everyone who has ever pondered over the 
question of ‘the pit whence he was digged.’ Some of it is pretty 
stiff reading; and that is as it should be. I do not think it is 
seemly that these high mysteries should be approached too easily. 
But when, by due diligence, one has obtained a coherent idea of 
Sir Arthur’s method and argument, the prize is well worth the dust. 

Most educated people know, more or less vaguely, that before 
man learnt how to smelt and cast metals he had to make all his 
tools, his weapons, and his household implements out of stone, 
bone, and wood. The latest period of this kind of culture, which 
includes the building of Stonehenge some four thousand years ago, 
is called Neolithic. Neolithic man made the most beautiful tools 
imaginable—you can see and admire them in many museums. As 
we go back further unto the ages we find the same kind of weapons 
and implements, but becoming gradually more primitive—just as 
effective on the whole, but lacking the grace and finish of the 
best of the Neolithic work. Behind the Neolithic period there 
are the later periods of Paleolithic culture. Dates are, of course, 
to some extent guesswork, but as a working hypothesis we may 
put the beginning of the Neolithic culture at 8,000 B.c. Between 
that date and 20,000 B.c. there are four different Paleolithic 
periods, of which the earliest, the Aurignacian (from Aurignac 
in France), may be supposed to have lasted from 20,000 B.c. to 
15,000 B.c. 

The folk who practised this Aurignacian culture were highly 
accomplished in many ways. They could drive mines 40 feet 
deep into the chalk in their search for suitable flints; could 
scratch spirited and lifelike etchings of mammoth, reindeer, and 
fishes on bone; and make beautiful animal paintings in colour, 
of an up-to-date impressionistic description, on the walls of their 
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caves. The Aurignacian artist undoubtedly raised a very high 
standard ; before we find his equal or his rival we have to wander 
down the slopes of Time to Egypt and Crete. 

Between 40,000 and 20,000 B.c. we obtain our first glimpse 
of a different kind of Man; and the date 20,000 B.c. is worth 
remembering, for as far as we know at present no other kind of 
Man but the present type, Homo Sapiens, has walked the earth 
since then, or somewhere about then. There are many remains of 
men (skulls and skeletons) who lived between 20,000 B.c. and the 
opening of the Bronze Age, say 2,000 B.c. We know as much about 
their bony structure as we do about our own, and there is no 
important difference between theirs and ours, although Evolution 
has not been quite asleep all that time. 

The early Aurignacian in a pot hat and trousers would prob- 
ably pass unobserved in a London crowd. You might indeed 
set him down as a ‘native’ of some kind, but you would not 
question his humanity. His brain would be as large as your own, 
and his body much the same as yours. There may be a few minor 
differences, but he has as much right to be called a ‘ modern-type’ 
man as an Englishman, a Red Indian, or a South Sea Islander. 
Yet the human race to-day represents a survival of a good many 
widely differing species of Homo who have walked the earth in 
ages past. Modern races differ much in detail from various 
causes, climate and so forth; but living mankind, if you survey 
the remote past, appears to be a band of brothers which has 
struggled into the light through many ages of incredible conflict 
and difficulty. It is a pity that the nations and their rulers cannot 
see world-problems from this standpoint. All wars are essentially 
civil wars. 

The Mousterian period (so called from Le Moustier in France) 
may be said to have dated from 40,000 to 20,000 B.c., and in Europe, 
at any rate, the species of Man who was chiefly responsible for 
that culture had not got a body and skull like ours. We had 
better call him Homo Neanderthalensis—Neanderthal man. It 
would take much too long to give a full description of all the points 
in which he differs from modern Man: one can only indicate some 
of the most important. His skull was a big one, and his brain 
considerably larger than that of an average Londoner; he had, 
however, two huge ridges of bone above his eyes, and a great pro- 
gnathous monkey-like jaw. Some of his teeth—his molars—are 
quite unlike our own in their growth and structure, and possess 
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a peculiar shape to which the name ‘ taurodont,’ or bull-like, has 
been given. He must have been a forbidding-looking person. It 
is curious that althcugh more simian than ourselves in most ways, 
in a few he was less so. His ‘ taurodont’ molars, for instance, are 
less simian than our own; so is his wide palate. (Hn passant, 
it may be observed that he suffered badly from toothache, poor 
fellow. The Neanderthal skull found at La Chapelle has lost 
most of its teeth from disease.) Taking one thing with another, 
however, he is distinctly more monkey-like than we are. His 
head was set on his neck in a squat fashion; he had hardly any 
neck in fact, and carried his head in a curious forward posture, 
so as to give room for his great jaw to work in. He was of medium 
stature—5 feet 5 inches is the length of the longest skeleton. 
He walked upright, and had very short arms. 

As to his capabilities and culture, he made excellent flint tools 
and weapons, used fire, buried his dead, and believed in a future 
life. He was Man, but a different kind of Man. In a cave near 
La Chapelle-aux-Saints three French abbés discovered the skeleton 
of a Neanderthal man in the ‘ Mousterian’ stratum, who had been 
carefully buried. The body had been laid on its back, with feet 
pointing to the rising sun, and knees, thighs, and elbows bent. 
The head was set about by large flat stones, and there were other 
stones round the body: close by were many beautiful flint im- 
plements, and in the grave were some of the leg and foot bones 
of a prehistoric ox. He was provided with food and weapons, you 
see, for his long journey, this ancient cousin of ours, twenty-five 
thousand years ago. Sir Arthur Keith remarks: ‘ The human mind, 
even then, held hopes and beliefs as to what happened after death.’ 
The only thing I know against this otherwise blameless relation is 
that he has been suspected of cannibalism. At Krapina, in Moravia, 
the remains of at least ten individuals of the species, of all ages 
and both sexes, were discovered. It is possible to say about them 
with complete certainty that cave-bear was a favourite article of 
diet, and that rhinoceros marrow-bone was much fancied ; but there 
were also found some charred human bones which had apparently 
been split open. However, let us be generous and give Homo 
Neanderthalensis the benefit of the doubt. The cannibalism is 
non-proven. 

What is well-proven is that Homo Sapiens and Homo Neander- 
thalensis were separated by no considerable gulf in time—one was 
not gradually evolved from the other—but in all probability they 
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were contemporaries. As Sir Arthur puts it, ‘The men of Combe 
Capelle and of the Grimaldi caves were as highly evolved as any 
modern people, and yet they may have seen—probably did see— 
the Neanderthal men, and disliked the forbidding prominence 
of their simian brow-bridges.’ 

There are a good many reasons, geological and cultural, for 
thinking that the ‘ modern-type’ men of the early Aurignacian 
period overlapped the Neanderthal type of the later Mousterian 
culture; but I have no space to go into the pros and cons, and 
the matter is not one of first-class importance, inasmuch as in any 
event there is not the slightest chance whatever that the modern 
type could have descended from, or been evolved out of, the other. 

A more debatable question is, Why did Homo Neanderthalensis 
disappear with what seems to be considerable abruptness? It is 
quite probable that he was exterminated by our forefathers, but 
there is no evidence, and there are certain difficulties. There was 
nothing to choose between them as regards size of brain, but 
then size of brain is by no means everything; perhaps the brain 
of Homo Sapiens was more receptive, and worked more quickly, 
It would not appear from a physical point of view that one type 
was more formidable as a fighting machine than the other. If 
we say that the higher type is bound to survive, we are countered 
by the question, What do we mean by a higher type? Probably 
each kind of Man thought the other a lower type, and disliked him 
accordingly. It is very puzzling. All we can say for certain is 
that along with his Mousterian culture, as we call it, Homo Neander- 
thalensis disappears and Homo Sapiens takes his place speedily, and, 
to judge from his remains, in considerable quantities. But it may 
only be a case of Post non Propter. To the question, Where did 
Homo Neanderthalensis come from, an answer which may perhaps 
be right, is, ‘ex Africa,’ whence so many new things have come. 
One of the first Neanderthal-type skulls to be discovered was found 
in Gibraltar in 1848, and was brought to this country in 1862. 
It was lectured on by Professor Huxley and other scientists, and 
still retains the interest of anthropologists, as, though undoubtedly 
Neanderthal, it appears to represent a distinct sub-type of the 
species, and is not in every respect similar to the skulls discovered 
in Germany and other places at a later date. 

Be that as it may, it takes us as far south as Gibraltar; and 
a discovery made at Malta during the War places Homo Neander- 
thalensis within hailing distance of Africa. To appreciate the 
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significance of this discovery one must remember that during 
part of the Pleistocene period, Malta formed a link in a chain of 
land which crossed the Mediterranean between Tunis and Italy. 

There is a large cave, Ghar Dalam, in Malta, and here in 1917, 
together with many other interesting things, Mr. Despott dug up 
two taurodont molar teeth. Now there is nothing else in heaven 
or earth like the taurodont molars of Neanderthal man; and these 
two teeth are therefore quite enough to establish a connection 
between Malta and Homo Neanderthalensis. In this instance one 
swallow does indicate a summer. 

It is interesting to note that Sir Arthur considers that the 
red cave earth in which the teeth were found is a deposit of the 
same age as the Aurignacian strata in the Grimaldi caves. In 
other words, the owner of the molars and modern-type man were 
contemporaries. 

In Africa itself no bones of Neanderthal man have yet been 
discovered; but in the skeleton unearthed at Broken Hill, in 
Rhodesia, in 1921 we find a trace of him again. This Rhodesian 
man, of whom we have not only the skull but many of the principal 
bones, is of very great antiquity, certainly of late Pliocene or 
early Pleistocene date. He was in his characters a blend of 
modern type and Neanderthal man, but not primitive enough 
to be considered as their common ancestor. Sir Arthur’s verdict 
is, that it is may be 150,000 or 200,000 years since he died. 
‘Rhodesian man nearly answers to the common ancestor we 
have been in search of, but not quite.’ He had climbed too far 
up the ladder of evolution, and must be set down as a small-brained 
species of Man, now extinct ; a dead cousin, not an ancestor, but 
in all probability much more closely related to Homo Neander- 
thalensis than to Homo Sapiens. 

Before leaving Homo Neanderthalensis and resuming our search 
for earlier types of our own ancestors, we ought to consider one 
jaw-bone, which probably once belonged to a very early type of 
Neanderthal man—earlier than the Gibraltar skull even. This 
is known as the Heidelberg mandible, and was dug up in 1907 in 
a sand-pit at Mauer, near Heidelberg, from a stratum which can 
be justifiably regarded as belonging to the first quarter of the 
Pleistocene period. There is no doubt about this jaw-bone—it is 
of a primitive Neanderthal type, it did not belong to a monkey, 
and may be from 130,000 to 150,000 years old. 

This mandible is, it must be confessed, a little difficult to 
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reconcile with the theory that Homo Neanderthalensis came from 
Africa. If he was already established in Europe in early Pleistocene 
times, why did he shed two teeth in Malta 100,000 years or so 
later? Did the two molars belong to the last laggards of the 
species ? There are many traces of a Mousterian culture—that is, 
of the kind of culture practised by later Homo Neanderthalensis— 
in North Africa ; and some traces of the very much earlier Chellean 
culture, with which the Heidelberg man must be supposed to have 
been acquainted. Perhaps there were two or more invasions, and 
the Neanderthal race was replenished from time to time by fresh 
waves from the South. 

Wherever he came from, one may say of him for certain that 
he was a species which survived the chances of thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of years, and then speedily vanished from 
Europe at about the time that our own forefathers of modern 
type became established in considerable numbers. 

What traces in Mousterian times, and earlier, can we find of 
the modern type? We know that Man (of some kind) was in 
existence for many ages on the Continent and in England before 
the Mousterian period, as we find many of his hearths, his work- 
floors, and his weapons and implements. But some people think 
that the modern type first appeared in Europe at the close of 
this culture, and that all earlier ‘ artefacts’ can be credited to 
Neanderthal man. For various reasons it is an easy and attractive 
theory ; but it seems to be difficult, if not impossible, to make it 
square with the realities. The crux that some scientists boggle 
over may be stated in this way. If modern-type Man exterminated 
Homo Neanderthalensis about 20,000 years ago, you must take it 
that there was a great invasion of Europe by our forefathers at 
that time. If you can prove that the modern type was in existence 
in Europe in pre-Mousterian times you have to postulate a previous 
invasion, perhaps as far back as late Pliocene or early Pleistocene 
times. It is easier to imagine that the modern type was developing, 
more or less peacefully, in some corner of Asia, perhaps, until pressure 
of population or some other cogent reason induced him to migrate 
and contend with his Neanderthal cousin for the pleasant lands of 
Europe. There are undoubtedly difficulties in imagining a much 
earlier invasion or migration. At the same time, it seems to me 
that one cannot set aside the evidence afforded by the Dartford, 
Galley Hill, and other discoveries. There is not, I think, any 
real reason for doubting that modern-type Man was living in 
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Europe long before Mousterian days; we may think of him, perhaps, 
not as an invader, but as a wanderer, who followed the climate 
and the food supply. 

I see no great difficulty in supposing that down to the close 
of the Mousterian period his culture was much the same as that 
of Neanderthal man, his appearance in Europe sporadic, his settle- 
ments small; then came the great change, the great flood of 
modern humanity which swamped Neanderthal man, and carried 
on its bosom the ark of our latter-day civilisation. Now for the 
evidence. 

First, there is the Dartford skull; undoubtedly that of a 
big-brained, modern-type man. It was found in 1902 in a gravel- 
pit which has yielded abundant evidence of a pre-Mousterian 
culture, to which the name ‘ Acheulean,’ from St. Acheul, in France, 
has been given. This culture may be dated roughly as lasting 
from 80,000 to 40,000 s.c. The skull is said to have been found 
buried eight feet below the surface by two men who were digging 
out the gravel. They covered it up in a heap of sand, and handed 
it over next day to Mr. Newton, the owner of the pit, a well-known 
archeologist, who was excavating the pit for the sake of implements 
of Acheulean culture which it contained. No remains of any other 
kind of culture were discovered in the pit, and it is difficult not 
to accept this skull as that of a worker or user of the implements 
by which it was surrounded. 

Next we come to a fragment of a skull found buried 7} feet 
deep in brick earth near Bury St. Edmunds by a Mr. Trigg. 
Many implements of Acheulean type have been found in neigh- 
bouring pits at the same ‘horizon’ as this fragment of skull. 
Sir Arthur Keith’s opinion is that the brick earth in which the 
fragment was found is of the same date as the brick earth at Hoxne, 
on the Waveney, in which many Acheulean tools have been found ; 
and as the brick earth at Caddington Hill, near Dunstable, one of 
the best-known hunting grounds for remains of Acheulean type. 
The fragment is probably from the skull of a woman of rather 
over forty years, is definitely not of Neanderthal type, and most 
probably belonged once to a woman with an average-sized skull 
of the modern type. For our purpose it is enough to know for 
certain that it did not belong to a Neanderthal woman. 

Turning to the Continent, we must have a look at a jaw-bone 
dug up in the Moulin Quignon pit, near Abbeville. This was found 
as long ago as 1863 by M. Boucher de Perthes in a stratum of sand 
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and gravel 164 feet below the surface, which stratum contained 
many flints shaped as ‘ hand-axes’ of the Acheulean type. 

Now in 1863 people were very sceptical about the antiquity 
of Man, and although M. Boucher de Perthes gave a most circum- 
stantial account of the discovery of the jaw-bone (which is of modern 
type), most of the wise men of the day thought he was either 
having his leg pulled, or was pulling theirs. Sir Arthur’s opinion 
is that his scientific predecessors were wrong in rejecting the Abbe- 
ville mandible. ‘It was,’ he writes, ‘almost an isolated case in 
1863, but since then the discoveries at Galley Hill, at Bury St. 
Edmunds, at Clichy, and at Grenelle have been made. Our 
predecessors were largely influenced by prejudice.’ 

Now for another modern-type jaw-bone found in Foxhall pit, 
near Ipswich. I am taking this out of its turn, chronologically, 
as it is so extraordinarily like the one from Moulin Quignon, and 
the respective owners cannot have been very dissimilar. Yet 
the Foxhall mandible was found by Mr. Reid Moir (together with 
undoubted flint tools of Man) in a geological formation which is 
probably 300,000 years old—the Red Crag, which is the handiwork 
of a mid-Pliocene North Sea. Sir Arthur accepts the implements 
as proving that Homo of some kind was in existence in Pliocene 
times. Of Mr. Moir he writes: ‘It is given but to few men to 
add a chapter to man’s early history—a chapter which covers 
several hundred thousand years.’ But apparently he is not 
absolutely sure as to the jaw-bone, the difference being that the 
Red Crag is such an immensely old geological formation. Because 
the jaw-bone is modern in type, he thinks it is hard to believe that 
it may be 300,000 years old. It is hard, doubtless ; but there is 
no other valid ground for rejecting the Foxhall jaw. At any rate, 
Sir Arthur gives none. 

From a mid-Pleistocene deposit on Mont Denise, near Le Puy, 
we get a frontal fragment of a woman’s skull of modern type and 
good capacity. In the same deposit as the bit of skull were found 
bones of the cave-hyena and hippopotamus. The skull is probably 
of the same date, more or less, as the Bury St. Edmunds 
fragment. 

Passing to Italy we come to the Olmo skull, found in 1863 
50 feet below the surface in a stratum of blue clay. At the 
same geological ‘ horizon’ were found remains of an elephant and 
of an early form of Pleistocene horse, and near the skull was some 
indication of charred wood—an ancient hearth; also a flint 
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implement which might well belong to the period of culture im- 
mediately before the Acheulean, viz. the ‘ Chellean ’ (from Chelles, 
in France), which may date from 120,000 to 80,000 B.c. The 
skull is that of a large-brained, modern-type individual; and 
even if we cannot put him down definitely as belonging to the 
Chellean culture, there is no doubt that he is pre-Mousterian. 
Coming back to France, to the banks of the Seine, we have the 
Clichy skeleton, which was found in 1868 in a gravel-pit off the 
Avenue de Clichy, in Paris. It lay rather more than 17 feet 
below the surface in a grey loam with bands of gravel and sand 
of early Pleistocene date—the same stratum precisely that holds 
so many objects of the Chellean culture at St. Acheul and else- 
where. But in 1868 everyone was full of the belief that Homo 
Sapiens’ immediate ancestor had been found in the shape of Nean- 
derthal man, and all discoveries which tended to upset this theory 
were pooh-poohed. We owe it to a French scientist, one M. Rutot, 
that the Clichy skeleton has been reassessed at its proper value 
within the last few years. In another suburb of Paris, at Grenelle, 
bones of the same modern type have been discovered at a rather 
greater depth. One may look upon it as probable that the Clichy 
man had been decently buried. 

We will now come back to our own country, and stay there to 
consider two of the most interesting finds of the whole series of 
pre-Mousterian discoveries. 

In 1888 a skeleton was found in a gravel-pit at Galley Hill, 
in Kent, near the river Thames. It lay buried about 8 feet deep 
in a stratum of loam running through the gravel at what is known 
to geologists as the ‘ hundred foot level’ above the river. The 
bed of the Thames in early Pleistocene days lay 100 feet above 
its present level. All rivers of consequence have shifted their 
levels more than once since the Pliocene period. This particular 
terrace of gravel at the hundred foot level may be considered 
to have been deposited by the river, roundabout 100,000 years 
ago, and if, as is probable, the man was interred, the loam was 
the earth surface at the time of the burial before the river covered 
it. So that we have to deal here with a modern-type skeleton 
of very great antiquity. If you wish to find out exactly what the 
bones of a man who lived so long ago were like, you must read 
Sir Arthur Keith’s book ; but it must suffice here to say that they 
were very like your own—that is, if you are a shortish man of 
about 5 foot 4 inches, with a large head and intelligent forehead. 
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There are some minor structural differences which indicate rather 
@ primitive type; but essentially he is just the same as we are, 
skull and all. Moreover—and this, I think, is evidence of the 
authenticity of both discoveries—he is extremely like the man 
who was buried at Clichy in the corresponding level above the Seine. 
They were both remarkably long-headed men, and their head 
measurements are the same to a millimetre. The height of the 
vault of the skull above the ear-holes is the same; the ear-holes 
are wide, and the mastoid process small in each case. Both were 
about 5 feet 4 inches in height, and the only difference is that the 
Clichy skeleton has a peculiar flattening of the tibia, which is absent 
in the Galley Hill man. 

The most sceptical person is bound to confess that the workman 
who unearthed the Galley Hill skeleton could hardly have heard 
of the Clichy skeleton (unearthed twenty years before) or have been 
able to duplicate, for the purpose of disturbing archeologists, 
so remarkable a skull and skeleton. Sir Arthur says: ‘Can we 
suppose that the workmen at Galley Hill and at Clichy had a super- 
natural knowledge, and implanted these two similar but peculiar 
varieties of men in the same geological stratum, and in the midst 
of the same ancient culture?’ It does seem unlikely. It is to 
me, at any rate, much easier to suppose that human beings of our 
own type were dwelling by the Thames and by the Seine rather 
more than 100,000 years ago. 

Now for very nearly the last, but perhaps the most interesting 
find of the whole series. It is known as the Piltdown skull, and 
was discovered—or to be accurate, bits of it were discovered—in 
a gravel pit near Piltdown Common, in Kent, in 1912. Controversy 
has raged over almost everything connected with these remains, 
not excluding the age of the stratum in which it lay. Experts, 
including Mr. Reid Moir, of Red Crag fame, think that the worked 
flints found in the same deposit as the bone fragments are of a 
very ancient type—pre-Chellean, in fact, or over 200,000 years old. 
Certain animal remains found in the same pocket of gravel also 
point to a Pliocene date—parts of a molar tooth belonging to an 
extinct elephant called Stegodon, whose remains had never before 
been found in Western Europe, and another tooth, of a Mastodon 
who was certainly in existence long before the Pliocene period had 
even begun. There is a certain amount of opposition, as the 
Stegodon tooth might have been washed down from an earlier 
deposit, but on the whole I think we may accept it as a fact that 
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this pocket of gravel was deposited by a Pliocene river, possibly 
300,000 years ago. 

The remains to be considered are a bone implement, five pieces 
of a very thick skull, and a jaw-bone. The bone implement was cut 
from the femur, or thigh-bone, of an extinct elephant, while the 
bone was still fresh, and is about the size and something of the 
shape of a cricket bat, with a pointed stump instead of a handle ; 
in thickness about 2 inches at the pointed end, it is fined down 
to 1 inch only at the wide rounded end. A hole had been bored in 
it near the shoulder at the top or thick end. If I may beso bold 
as to hazard a guess as to what it could have been used for, I should 
say that if you fixed a wooden haft or handle to the sharp stump 
it would make an efficient canoe paddle; or perhaps a steering 
paddle, made fast to the side of the canoe by a thong passing 
through the hole in the shoulder. But that is of course just guess- 
work, and Sir Arthur says: ‘To what use the implement was put 
we cannot tell.’ 

The skull-bones have been fitted together in various ways by 
different people. Sir Arthur Keith devotes many fascinating pages, 
the result of much study and experiment, to the reconstruction of 
the skull, and his conclusion is that ‘ we are dealing with a human 
being with a head above average dimensions, and a brain very 
little, if any, below the amount allotted to the average European 
of to-day. Except for the thickness of his skull-bones, the head 
was shaped and balanced as in us.’ 

The jaw-bone found in the same pit (but not, apparently, close 
to the skull-bones) presents an insoluble puzzle. First of all, 
there is no doubt whatever that if it had been found by itself 
it would have been attributed, without hesitation, to an extinct 
ape. Some of the teeth are rather human, but then so are some 
of the teeth of a known species of extinct ape, Sivapithecus. 

It is a great big monkey-like jaw-bone, with the condyle, or 
rounded process of bone which forms the joint, broken off. The 
front end of the mandible, holding the canine teeth, is also broken 
off, but a canine tooth—a great projecting fang—was discovered 
in the pit some time after the original find. 

Must we fix this ape’s jaw to a man who had a big brain, and 
skill enough with his flint tools to execute work which we should 
find very difficult even with the help of a chisel, a saw, and a 
hammer—to a man who, one would say, could certainly speak and 
laugh, so far as his brain equipment was concerned, but could 
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only (one imagines) utter bestial sounds so far as teeth, tongue, and 
palate are concerned ? Are we driven to accept this startling com- 
pound of man and monkey? Personally, I find it very difficult : 
there is one fact which seems impossible to get over. If the broken 
condyle is ‘restored’ into a complete condyle that is human in 
type, it will work in the joint of the skull, which is, fortunately, 
not missing; but the thing then becomes a hybrid, a monstrous 
and incredible incongruity—an ape’s jaw-bone, except for the human 
condyle. If, on the other hand, a suitable simian condyle is added, 
it will not work in the socket. The dilemma seems to me to be 
complete—totus teres atque rotundus. 

Sir Arthur believes that the jaw-bone belongs to the skull, 
but admits that ‘a certain degree of doubt is engendered’ by the 
problem of the condyle and the joint. 

There is another point which is perhaps worth making. The 
skull is thick, but has no specially developed supra-orbital ridges. 
Its brow-ridges resemble our own. In dealing with Neanderthal 
man, Sir Arthur tells us that the prominent eyebrow-ridges formed 
part of a bony scaffolding erected on the face and skull to serve the 
purposes of mastication. Homo Neanderthalensis had a big ape-like 
jaw—not indeed with projecting canines, but large and heavy ; not 
such an ape-like affair as the Piltdown mandible, but necessitating 
a special ‘scaffolding’ for the very large muscles which had to 
work it. It is very hard to see how Piltdown man can have worked 
the mandible said to be his, with a modern allowance of brow-ridges 
and jaw muscles. In Rhodesian man, that very ancient big-jawed 
cousin, the masticatory arrangements are very similar to those of 
Neanderthal man. Moreover, Piltdown man stood long-necked and 
erect, as we do; he had not got the squat neck and protruding 
head of Neanderthal man. The base of the skull is as our own, or 
nearly so. There are no signs in the skull fragments which would 
ever lead you to suppose that they were once fitted to this monstrous 
mandible. 

With this Piltdown skull our hunt for modern-type man comes 
to anend. Two other different species of Man must be mentioned 
—the Java man, commonly called Pithecanthropus, and the very 
recently-discovered Taungs man, in South Africa. The first had a 
man’s body—he was a tall person with an undoubted human skeleton 
—but a very small ape-like head, much smaller than that of any 
race of Homo Sapiens, smaller than that of Rhodesian man, but 
still considerably bigger than a monkey’s. His date may be put 
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down as early Pleistocene or possibly late Pliocene. Was he an 
ancestor—a ‘missing link,’ or another distant cousin? The 
question may be answered by another. Is it possible that this 
small and very ape-like brain can have evolved into the big brain 
either of modern-type man or Neanderthal man in the comparatively 
few thousand years which are all we can allow for the process ? 
The answer is in the negative. He was the ancestor of neither, 
but a far-off relation—a survival, perhaps, from Miocene times, 
whose small brain remained unaltered, while those other cousins 
were developing in their different ways. On the Taungs man I 
cannot say much, as I know no more about him than I have read 
in the papers—an unsatisfactory source of information. He appears 
to be very ape-like in character. If he was found in the oldest 
deposit at Taungs, he may conceivably be late Pliocene in date— 
certainly not Miocene. So for the same reasons as in the case of 
Pithecanthropus, we must set him down as cousin, not ancestor. 

What are we to make of it all ? 

The first conclusion is, I think, that it is at present impossible 
to assign any limit to the antiquity of modern-type man. If we 
can bring ourselves to accept the Piltdown skull and the Foxhall 
jaw-bone, we may think of him as walking this earth in mid-Pliocene 
times, perhaps 300,000 years ago, in company with a good many 
other different species of more ape-like man. We are bound, I 
think, whether we can bring ourselves to believe in such an extreme 
antiquity as that for him, or not, to accept his existence in early 
Pleistocene times, 100,000 to 150,000 years ago—unless we do 
violence to some very straightforward evidence, and force the facts 
to suit our preconceived theories, or deny them altogether. In 
later Pleistocene times all his cousins but one had fallen by the 
way; and we may, if we like, think that Homo Sapiens himself 
acted as executioner to Homo Neanderthalensis. 

The second conclusion is that no pre-human ancestor of modern 
man has yet been discovered—no form of being from which he was 
evolved in a direct line of descent. We are driven to fall back on 
the theory of a Common Stem out of which grew both Men and 
Half-Men, and Monkeys, perhaps more than half a million years ago. 
It does fit in with most of the facts, but there are still some tags 
hanging out which are hard to tuck in neatly. For instance, there 
is the question why embryo and newly-born apes possess certain 
strikingly human characteristics, which vanish with growth. Sir 
Arthur points out that in all forms of animal life certain archaic 
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types persist, and that such persistence is especially shown in 
foetal and infantile characteristics. In the more archaic type these 
features are transient, becoming permanent in the more highly 
developed type. Are we, then, to assume that the common type, 
from which both men and monkeys were specialised, was more 
man than monkey? It would almost seem so. And if it is so, 
are we further to assume that in the case of monkeys specialisation 
has been almost tantamount to degeneration? It is wrong, of 
course, to talk of any kind of evolution as degeneration ; but off- 
shoots from a common type are sometimes side-tracked in irrevocable 
specialisation, and compare unfavourably with others which have 
developed different characteristics along a more generalised line. 

One is tempted to wind up a paper of this kind with all sorts 
of speculations which have suggested themselves to an inquiring, 
though it is to be feared unscientific, mind; but I have already 
offered too many hostages to fortune in the shape of presumptuous 
criticisms, and shrink from clothing with words the will-o’-the-wisp 
fancies which have danced before me at the end of many chapters 
of Sir Arthur Keith’s fascinating and monumental work. My chief 
reason, and apology, for writing this paper at all is that so many 
busy men will never find time to read the book unless their interest 
is somehow or other first aroused in the subject. 

LATYMER. 


P.S.—Since the foregoing was written a skull of Neanderthal 
type has been discovered in Palestine, and a bit of another one, 
possibly of the same type, in the sub-soil of London. The first 
discovery is interesting as showing the wide distribution of the race, 
and in some degree confirming the ‘ex Africa’ theory. It is a 
short step from Egypt to Palestine. If the fragment of the London 
skull turns out to be undeniably Neanderthal, it is interesting as 
being the first discovery of bones of this type in Great Britain— 
a discovery which is probably long overdue, as we have so many 
traces of this distinctive culture. 

I understand that the Taungs skull is now definitely held to be 
that of an extinct monkey, which had certain unusually human 
characteristics. 




















LITERARY AGROSTICS. 


THE eleventh series of Literary Acrostics begins with No. 41, printed 
below, and will run for four months. Prizes to the value of at least 
£3 will be awarded to the most successful solvers. There will also 
be consolation prizes, two or more in number : the winners of these 
will be entitled to choose books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s 
catalogue. And, further, every month a similar prize of books will 
be awarded to the sender of the correct solution that is first opened. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 41. 


(The First of the Series.) 


‘Music hath charms to soothe a ———- ———, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.’ 


1. ‘ Her eyes were large blue wondering eyes, looking 
straight at you; her nose was unformed and 
———, and her lips were red and dewy.’ 


2. ‘ As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 
After a well-graced leaves the stage, 
Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious.’ 





3. ‘ Along the cool sequestered of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.’ 





4. ‘ All the perfumes of 
little hand.’ 


will not sweeten this 





5. ‘Oh! but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the beneath my feet.’ 








6. ‘ Tis distance lends to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.’ 
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RULEs. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page x of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
back. 
5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 41 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CornuILL Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than July 20. 

PrormM: Calverley, Ode to Tobacco. 
Liauts : 
Answer To No. 40. 1, Beattie, The Minstrel, ii. 46. 
hoebu 2. D. G. Rossetti, Rose Mary. 
oO akensha 3. Mrs. Shelley, Frankenstein, ch. 13. 
8 afi 4. A. Dobson, Highteenth Century Vig- 
8 teel nettes. Steele's Letters. 
I ndifferen 5. R. Browning, Bishop Blougram’s 
B eatric 
L azaru 
Y eas 


Apology. 
6. Shakespeare, Much Ado about Nothing, 


9 21H OUR go to 
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iv. 1. 
7. Sir T. Browne, Religio Medici, part 2. 
8. Longfellow, The Wreck of the Hesperus. 


Acrostic No. 39 (‘Meadow Stream’): Correct answers were received from 
114 solvers, and partly correct answers from 25; there were also 7 that infringed 
the rules. The acrostic was generally considered to be an easy one, very few 


solvers missing more than one light. 

The first correct answer that was opened came from ‘ Beetle,’ and she wins 
the monthly prize. Mrs. Cruikshank, The College, Durham, is entitled to books 
to the value of £1, to be chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


Competitors are requested not to send pins, clips, or other paper- 
fasteners ; their coupons do not require to be affixed in any way. 
A half-sheet of notepaper is best for answers; flimsy paper and 
big sheets are both undesirable. 
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